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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


PLACE’S BEGINNING LATIN 


By Pertey O. Pvace, Litt. D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. 


gee book embodies the newest approved ideas about the teaching of first year Latin. It con- 
stantly proves to the pupil that the value of studying Latin is the help which Latin gives in 
understanding and using the English language. It introduces each point of Latin syntax by a clearly 
stated reference to English grammar and provides numerous exercises on the Latin derivation of Eng- 
lish words. Its close correlation between the two languages will be a revelation to teachers. 
Through its selections in English and Latin and through its unusual and beautiful il- 
lustrations it makes Roman life seem remarkably real and interesting. ; 


VIVIAN’S EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY | 


By ALrrep Vivian, Dean of the College of Agriculture, Ohio State University; 
President, Ohio State Board of Vocational Education. 


A new chemistry which meets exactly a need which has not hitherto been supplied by any text on 
the market. 

Designed for use in any high school, it teaches the chemistry of everyday life with special 
emphasis on household economics, soil fertility and the relation of chemistry to plant and animal 
production. It is intended for the ninety per cent. of the high school pupils who do not go to college 
and is especially suitable for the many vocational courses that are now being introduced. Most of 
the experiments can be performed by means of simple homemade devices or even, in many cases, by 
the use of kitchen utensils. 


TORMEY AND LAWRY’S ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


By Joun L. Tormey, B. S. A., Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Wisconsin, 
and Rotita C. LAwry, B. S. A. 


ROM this book the pupil will get much practical knowledge about the breeding, feeding, and care 

of live stock. He will also learn the fundamental laws of science upon which the successful 
raising of stock depends. These laws are stated so clearly that they are quite within the under- 
standing of boys and girls of high school age. The “home projects” at the end of the chapters offer 
abundant opportunity for the pupil to put his book knowledge into active and profitable service. The 
vocational school wishing to comply with the Smith-Hughes Act could have no better textbook. 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


COMPLETE COURSE 


(Williams and Rogers Series.) 


| HIS svstem is easy to teach and easy to learn. It is readily adapted to the varying conditions 
found in different schools. This Complete Course is for full-term students in business schools 
and for extended courses in high schools. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Recent Books for Elementary Schools 


Bolenius’s Elementary Lessons in 
Everyday English 


By EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS, A. M. 


Author of “Everyday English Composition” 


This is the first book on the teaching of 
elementary English to utilize the Project 
plan. It is unique, timely, practical, and 
extraordinarily interesting. For each 
year, — fourth, fifth and sixth grades — 
there are twenty Projects. These develop 
the pupil’s ability to use good English 
through socialized recitations, games, word 
drills, observation exercises, dramatization, 
formal and informal talks, ete. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials 
of English—Higher Grades 


The close blending of composition work 
and grammar is one of the strong features 
of this new book. Special emphasis is laid 
on oral work and on drills in correct usage, 
enlarging the vocabulary, pronunciation, 
etc. The work is made fresh and appeal- 
ing through socialized recitations, games 
and contests, dramatizations and patriotic 
programs. 


Baldwin’s Story of Liberty 


A real book of Americanization. Traces 
the story of political liberty from its be- 
ginnings and early development in England 
down through the American Revolution, the 
French Revolution, our Civil War, and 


shows what it meant in the climax of the 
Great War. 


Revised Edition of Brigham and 
McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography 


This series—wholly new four years ago— 
has been brought up to date. New maps, 
pictures, and text show the world as it is 
now in 1920. These unequalled geographies 
are published in a two-book and a four- 
book series. 


Three-Book Edition of Hamilton’s 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


These popular arithmetics are now pub- 
lished in a three-book editi6n — Lower 
Grades, Middle Grades and Higher Grades, 
There has never been a series more sane, 
more closely linked with the pupil’s life and 
more helpful in preparing for later busi- 
ness life. 


Baldwin and Livengood’s 
Sailing the Seas 


The autobiography of a country boy who 
goes to sea. It is an absorbing and excit- 
ing story whose climax is reached in the 
shipbuilding during the Great War and in 
the fight of a merchant ship with a sub- 
marine. The introduction is written by 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, who suggested the 
preparation of the book with the idea of 
inspiring American boys to seek new op- 
portunities for our flag on the sea. 


Hicks’s New Champion Speller 


This new book presents nearly 1,000 
words not found in the old edition. The 
improvement in the grading and arrange- 
ment makes the book easier for the teacher 
as well as better for the pupil. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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~ THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL or LOUCATION ~ 
SHOALS roe TEACHERS 


SCHOOL Poe me WSTITUTE COURSES COURSES: SCHOOL, 
or RECREATION CLOMENTARY SOLS | JUN, AMER/CAM ZATION 
MEME "OP ANO or me ano or 
OL 
OF 
LD 
DAILY OBSERVATION ano STUDY OF Ime CLAISE\S CONDUCTED wn RESALCTIVE LABORATORY ano CENTERS AW COUPLE EAM 


CL EMEN TARY ano PUNOERGAROEN TEACHERS, AYCROUNO LADDERS TRAP ano OTHERS 


FOP CATALOGUES ANO OTHE? 
AOOREIS 


A comprehensive knowledge of typing. 


typing speed. 


Remington. 


operators are always in demand. 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


What the Student 


Who learns the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A. special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 


A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 
world’s record for actual gross speed in typing was made on a 


A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
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it | Important New Books of the Year 


| 
For Common Schools | 


ah NEW GEOGRAPHY: BOOK TWO (Frye-Atwood Geographical Series) | 

- 4 i The first American textbook to contain a full set of regional maps and to be based through- 1 

i) out on the problem method of study. | 

| 

| 

} 


Montgeomery’s Leading Facts of American Histery (New Revised) 
True sense of proportion and lucid style have placed this author in the position he now oc- 
cupies. This new edition will be widely welcomed. 


| Allen’s The New Europe 
F A thorough revision of “Europe” in the Geographical and Industrial Studies. 
fe Mirick, Ballou, and Tall’s Practice Exercises in Mental Arithmetic | 
é: For grades 3 and 4. Abstract and concrete problems are given on facing pages throughout. ] 
| | 
| 
For High Schools 
Muzzey’s American History (Revised) 
a | All of the vigor and clarity of the old edition brought down to the present day. An ex- | 
7 f traordinarily readable and fascinating narrative that is authoritative at the same time. 
‘ 
lm Robinson and Breasted’s History of Europe: Ancient and Medieval 
_ | i Retains all the notable strength of the well known Outlines of European History. Part 1. 
i f A scholarly, vivid readable book that will interest teacher and pupils both. 
Myers’s Mediaeval and Modern History (2nd Revised Edition) 
| i Here is a complete and up-to-date revision of a successful book. Much emphasis has been | 
ii placed upon the causes culminating in the Great War, beginning in 17th century England. 


Millikan and Gale’s Practical Physics 
A new book that is up-to-date from cover to cover. It is clear, easily teachable and inter- | 
esting both in content and in style. The latest of modern inventions are explained. 


. Schorling and Reeve’s General Mathematics 


if Written especially for the first year of high school and the third year of junior high school, 
this book covers arithmetic and the simple principles of algebra, geometry, analytics, 


trigonometry and practical drawing. | 
| 
d Coester’s Cuentos de la America Espanola 

4 Seventeen stories, by fifteen authors from nine South American countries. They were i 

; chosen especially to give a conception of the vocabulary, life, and customs of South ] 

| America. 

ae | | Marcial Dorado’s Primeras Lecturas en Espanol | i 
| A first-year reader, simple in style and systematic in its drill in the fundamentals of Span- . 
.. ish grammar. Vivacity, color and variety distinguish the text. The poems, stories, songs | j 
- and plays will appeal to the student. 
| 


PARKER’S METHODS OF TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS (Revised) 


Fifteen years’ experience in instructing students of teaching preceded the writing of this 
text. The new edition incorporates all that is permanent and praiseworthy in the newest 
educational theory and practice. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


«ie BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
“i ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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LATEST EDUCATIONAL STUDY 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES 


[Dr. Ayres served during the war as chief statistical officer of the army, being attached to the General Staff 
in Washington, to General Pershing’s headquarters. stait in France, and later serving as chief statistical officer of 


the American Commission to Negotiate Peace.] 


The state of Montana thas the best ali-round 
public school system in the United States, ac- 
cording to results of a comparative study of 
state school systems public by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The report assigns 
second place to the schools of California, third 
place to those of Arizona, fourth to New Jersey, 
and fifth to the state of Washington. 

These findings are contained in a_ report by 
the Department of Education of the Foundation. 
The volume is entitled “An Index Number for 
State School Systems” and the author is Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, director of the Foundation’s 
Department of Education. 

Other findings of the report are that the school 
system of the United States as a whole has 
doubled in efficiency during the last fifty years, 
having an index number or _ rating’ of 
26 in 1870 and one of 52 at the present 
time. Since these index numbers are fig- 
ured on the basis of 100, the school system of 
the country has now an_ effectiveness” or 
efficiency of only 52 per cent. 

The figures for the individual states show that 
during the past thirty years the West has been 
coming up educationally while the East has been 
going down. During this time the greatest in- 
crease among all the states has been made by 
Utah, while the state which has shown the great- 
est falling off in relative standing is Maryland. 
The states of the North Atlantic group have lost 
an average of eight ranks apiece since 1890, 
while those of the Western group have gained 
on an average just the same amount. In the 
East the only state that has gained instead of 
losing is New Jersey. In the West the state that 
has the best and most consistently high record 
is California. 

Among the surprising results of the study is 
the fact that the school systems of our territorial 
possessions, such as Hawaii, the Canal Zone and 
Porto Rico, have higher ratings than those of 
many of the forty-eight states. That of 
Hawaii is better than those of the majority of 
American states. According to the tables of 
the report, the Hawaiian school system ranks 
Just above that of Illinois and just below that 
of Nebraska. The schools of the Canal Zone 


are in twenty-eighth place, just below those of 


Kansas and above those of South Dakota. The 
schools of Porto Rico are in forty-second place, 
above those of Virginia and below those of West 
Virginia. Ten Southern states have records 
poorer than that of Porto Rico. 

The Foundation’s report covers a_ piece of 
work which has been under way for many 
months. It applies to the problems of educa- 
tion, statistical methods that have long been in 
use in the field of economics. The product of the 
investigation is an educational index number 
compiled by methods similar to those used by 
the Federal government in compiling its index 
numbers for the cost of living, the prices of 
wholesale commodities, the prices of retail com- 
modities and the like. The government’s index 
numbers take into account changes in the prices 
of a large number of different elements and com- 
bine the results in a single number. — By closely 
similar methods the new educational measure- 
ment is worked out by taking the official data 
showing the number of children attending 
school, the amount of traming they secure, the 
progress they make, the amounts expended for 
buildings and supplies, the salaries paid their 
teachers, and other similar items, and combin- 
ing these factors into a single index number 
which shows the general standing or efficiency 
of the school system. 

All the results are computed from data _ fur- 
nished by the states themselves to the Federal 
government. These records have heen com- 
piled and combined by exactly the same methods 
for all the different states and without admitting 
into the results any elements of personal judg- 
ment. The standing of the forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, and the three _ terri- 
torial possessions is shown in the following 
table :-— 

EDUCATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF STATES 


IN 1912. 
5. District of Columbia .... 64.3 
9. Massachusetts 61.0 


we 
% 
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60.1 
59.8 
59.4 
59.2 
North Dakota 59.1 
58.9 
58.6 
57.8 
57.7 
57.1 
57.0 
South Dakota 55.0 
30. New Hampshire ........ 54.4 
47.4 
44.4 
43.2 
42.3 
41.1 
West Virginia. 37.7 
35.5 
33.9 
North Carolia 30.6 
30.0 


By means of elaborate tables included in the 
report, it is possible to find where each state 
stood at different vears and what the factors 
were which determined its record and made it 
high or low, as the case may be. 

These tables show that most of the Northern 
and Western states are moving rapidly from year 
to year in one direction or the other. The rank 
of each state in five different years is shown in 
the following table. The numbers are not the 
index numbers themselves, but the rank num- 
bers, showing the position that the states occu- 
pied among all the states. 

RANKS OF STATES AS SHOWN BY 


NUMBERS FOR FIVE PERIODS. 
1890 1900 1910 1916 1918 


INDEX 


Alabama 44 48 45 46 49 
Arizona 14 32 18 4 3 
Arkansas 42 45 46 43 50 
California 3 4 2 1 2 
Canal Zone ne 28 
Colorado 7 8 13 19 14 
Connecticut 6 5 12 c 11 
District of Columbia ; 3 3 2 5 
Delaware 27 33 34 35 38 
Florida 29 40 42 50 40 
Georgia 46 “4 4 45 47 
Idaho 37 34 20 14 18 
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Illinois 15 13 11 21 24 
Indiana 25 16 17 16 17 
lowa 18 23 30 23 7 
Kansas 21 31 24 24 27 
Kentucky 35 36 40 39 45 
Louisiana 43 43 39 42 46 
Maine 24 27 31 30 35 
Maryland 12 19 3 34 37 
Massachusetts 2 1 4 7 9 
Michigan 16 18 19 18 10 
Minnesota 26 21 21 20 19 
Mississippi 39 46 47 49 51 
Missouri 33 30) 32 o2 ot 
Montana 9 10 7 3 1 
Nebraska 31 i 22 25 22 
Nevada 11 7 5 10 lt 
New Hampshire 19 26 28 3 30 
New Jersey 9 6 5 { 
New Mexico 4s 37 38 33 31 
New York 4 2 8 12 13 
North Carolina 45 49 4s 7 4x 
North Dakota 34 22 27 22 15 
Ohio 13 12 14 11 12 
Oklahoma ae 39 35 37 36 
Oregon 30 28 15 17 20 
Pennsylvania 10 15 16 15 21 
Porto Rico 44 42 
Rhode Island 5 6 10 3 26 
South Carolina 47 47 49 4x a2 
South Dakota 32 25 26 29 29 
Tennessee 41 41 3 41 44 
Texas 36 38 37 36 39 
Utah 28 11 9 
Vermont 23 20 29 28 32 
Virginia 38 42 41 40 45 
Washington 20 14 1 6 6 
West Virginia 40 35 36 33 41 
Wisconsin 17 24 23 27 33 
Wyoming 22 29 25 26 25 


The figures show that California has 
always been at or near the top. of 
the list, while the two Carolinas have 
in every case been at or near the bottom. 
Every New England state is shown by the fig- 
ures to be losing ground, while every state in the 
Far West has gained in relative rank during the 
period. In the educational race Iowa has far 
outstripped Illinois, while North Dakota has 
gone rapidly forward, and South Dakota has 
barely held its relative position. A similar 
situation is found between the neighboring states 
of Nebraska and Kansas, Nebraska having 
gone forward and Kansas backward during the 
period of twenty-eight years for which figures 
are given in the table. 

The most notable educational change that has 
taken place during the fifty years covered by 
the report is in the attendance in high schools. 
There are now 100 times as many pupils enrolled 
in high schools as there were in 1870. The num- 
ber then was 19,000 and now it is nearly 
2,000,000, 

The effect of the war is plainly seen in the high 
school figures for the past three years. The 
attendance has increased with great rapidity, but 
the new pupils have been mostly girls. | Appar- 
ently the prosperity of the country has been 
such that families have sent their girls to high 
school while their brothers have gone to work 
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and taken advantage of the high wages ob- 
tainable. 

In the matter of teachers’ salaries the states 
show most diversified practices. The lowest 
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average salary is $25 per month for the state of 
North Carolina, while the highest is $88 in Cali- 
fornia, both being based on a_ year of twelve 
months. 


CREATION OF FAITH IN COUNTRY LIFE 


BY A. E, 


There is adequate demonstration that country 
life in America, whether it be on the farm, in 
domestic life, or in social life, is ready for leader- 
ship that will give the country community the 
best of everything. 

All that country communities need is sublime 
faith in their possibilities. Any school district 
is capable of all the intellectual alertness, busi- 
ness sagacity, and civic accomplishment needed 
to idealize and utilize country life. 

Country boys and girls are capable of doing 
clear and vigorous thinking. They to 
realize this possibility. Nothing has been more 
cefinitely demonstrated than the effect of good 
digestion, good lungs and a good heart on good 
thinking. 

The country school must prevent the dissipa- 
tion of this mental energy. The country school 
must pay a premium upon thinking. Naught 
but thought can solve problems. 

The reading of country boys and girls must 
always be something worth while, something 
that they will relish, something that they wil! 
think about and talk about, something that will 
inspire them, that will deepen their thought as 
well as broaden it, something that wi!l enliven 
their thinking and modify their service to the 
community. 

Faith is as keen a necessity for earth as for 


~ heaven. Faith is a real force. Faith is belief 


enlarged and extended. 

There is no hope for the country, no possibil- 
itv of solving the country problems of tomorrow 
unless the boys and girls of today believe in the 
country. 

selief is he-lief. Be is the same as in to-be. 
I am is the active, energetic expression for be. 
Lief is love in action.  Be-lief in the last an- 
alysis is “J am in love.” “I am in love with the 
country.” You cannot Delieve in the country 
unless you are in love with it. 

The special function of love in belief is that it 
functions in the future. It is always ahead. It 
is the fo be of am. It is really “I'am to be in 
love” with country life. 

You do not believe what you know: for to 


know is the end of belief. It ends belief. 


Doing is belief in action. Every time you 
step forward vou do it through belief that you 
can. The child waits some time before he takes 
a first step. The mother has him walk by hold- 
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ing her hand. ‘The child will stand up beside a 
chair and walk by pushing the chair. Father, 
mother, brother, sister, try again and again to 
make him believe that he can take a step alone. 
That is, they try every way possible to educate 
his belief. He would love to walk. He shows 
that in every way, but his “would love to walk” 
has no future in it, and until he has future in it 
it is not belief and he does not walk until his 
“would love to walk” is put in action, is “belief.” 

America’s future, the world’s future, the future 
of the race is in food, is in the “fruit of the 
earth,” is the result of farm life. 

And there will be no farm life when every one 
prefers a city life, when all children swarm to the 
city. 

Just as there can be no heaven without people 
who believe in heaven to go to heaven, so there 
will be no permanent food supply, no permaneuat 
race without lovers of country life, without that 
love of country life which makes people educate 
children to believe that their best future is in 
the country. 

You can live on canned stuff, dried stuff, 
pickled stuff, in a city, but you can have no 
canred goods, no dried fruits, no pickles unless 
somebody believed in the farm and taught chil- 
dren a generation ahead of time to believe in 
farm life. 

The only real demonstration of belief in the fu- 
ture of the farm that I know of is by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, that puts ali sorts of 
money into an Extension Department to educate 
country boys and girls—who will not invest a dol- 
lar in farm machinery for ten or fifteen yvears—to 
know and love and believe in country life as no 
other educators have thought to do. 

Others have talked about teaching agriculture, 
others have promoted school gardens, others 
have had poultry clubs, pig clubs, and baby-beef 
clubs, but this is the first time there has heen 
any organized effort to make the entire country 
community the laboratory of the school. 

Others have promoted agricultural science, 
others have commercialized country boys’ ef- 
forts, but it was left for P. G. Holden to lead us 
all the way to make country boys and girls love 
country life in such a way as to walk in country 
ways because of a genuine helief in the future of 
the farm. 
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SCHOOL GARDENING IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BY W. T. HEILMAN 


Inthe spring of 1918, when Dr. J. H. Daniels, as 
director of the U. 8. S. G., urged the raising of 
garden vegetables by the public school children, 
as a means of releasing more food for the allied 
armies, the Columbus schools at once  volun- 
teered for duty. J. C. Hambleton, then super- 
visor of nature-study, organized the children of 
fifty-two districts in the U. 8. S. G. army with 
an enrollment of 7,000. A teacher was ap- 
pointed to supervise the gardens of each district. 
The children of all the grades were made eligibie 
and no restrictions were made as to the size of 
the garden. Every kind of space was used from 
window boxes to fields of seven acres, the one 
point being made that every child who could by 
any means raise something for food be en- 
couraged to da so. This was a development of 
patriotism. Result, more than $43,000 worth 
of products were raised. 

A greater result of that summer’s work was 
that hundreds of boys and girls learned what it 
is to have ownership in the garden crops; to 
feel the inspiration that comes from being re- 
sponsible for something; to have the pleasure 
of furnishing a part of the supplies for the family 
table; to enjoy seeing a plant develop from the 
seed and grow and mature under their care; to 
feel the joy of gathering a basketful of vege- 
tables and of saying: “I did it with my spade 
and rake and hoe. I raised ’em myself.” 

Another bit of pride was felt by these children 
and their parents when through their display at 
the Ohio State Fair $365 worth of premiums 
were carried off; a second prize for a school ex- 
hibit of 200 plates of vegetables, a first prize for 
a school exhibit of 100 plates and the first prize 
for an individual pupil’s exhibit of five plates. 

The writer became supervisor in September 
of 1918 and at once began a_ study of how to 
make school gardening of real educational value. 

The following problems confronted us: 1. 
How to secure trained and experienced teachers. 
2. How to supply as many children as possible 
with facilities for gardening. 3. How to make 
gardening a real part of the schools’ activities. 


TRAINING THE GARDEN TEACHER. 

The first step taken was to organize a class in 
school gardening for teachers. This class was 
organized late in November and met weekly, 
Thirty teachers enrolled. The first few lessons 
were devoted to the study of soil formation and 
soil fertility. Following this, a study of gar- 
dening was taken up with Ivins’ “Garden 
Crops.” 

The second step was the introduction of gar- 
dening into the course of study of the City Nor- 
mal School. This work is intended for the 
Junior class and is taken up in February. The 
classroom work consists of study 
of theory and methods in gardening as applied 
to schools, and in addition each student is re- 
quired to tend a garden of her own or part of 


school plot. The student has the privilege of 
accompanying a regular garden teacher on one 
of her visiting trips to her pupils’ gardens for the 
purpose of observing methods of supervision in 
home garden work. 

The teacher who has the welfare of her pupils 
at heart finds that this work gives her a good in- 
sight into the home life of the children and a fine 
opportunity for social work. It is healthful 
out-door work, too. 

A garden for each child would be ideal. 
Many a child will find in gardening that which 
inspires his best. 

To get the parents interested is an important 
problem. One of the opportunities is the 
parent-teachers’ associations. Another is the 
press. 

Enrollment is not permitted below 
grade. 

Each garden must contain not less than ninety 
square feet. 

I have been criticised for fixing the minimum 
size of the child’s garden at ninety square feet 
on the ground that we lose a great many pupils 


the fourth 


- because they have a smaller garden space than 


the minimum. The line has to be drawn some- 
where and it seems to me that a child cannot do 
profitable and satisfactory work upon a smaller 
plot of ground. 

Each gardener is provided with an account 
book in which is kept an account of the cost of 
seed, fertilizers, and labor, counting his own 
labor at eight cents per hour. Also the quan- 
tity and value of the products raised. This can 
be made a very valuable part of his training. 1 
have before me a book in which the dates of 
planting, working and gathering of products 
have been faithfully kept. The summary at the 
end reads as follows: Total value of products, 
$145.50; cost of production, $40.28; net profit, 
$105.22. Most of this produce was used by a 
large family and he has charged the family up 
with every mess used at the prices current at the 
time used. This boy’s record is a good one, 
even from a monetary standpoint, but much 
more valuable from an educational standpoint. 


Brief summary of the work in Columbus, 
Ohio, for the summer of 1919 :— 

Number of school districts engaged 49 

Number of garden teachers employed 47 

Number of pupils enrolled 2.324 

Value of garden products $12,787.40 

Number of acres in total of garden areas 28 


Twenty-four schools held interesting garden 
exhibits in their respective school buildings in 
September. One enterprising teacher held such 
an exhibit just before the close of school in June. 

Twenty-seven schools were represented in the 
citv exhibits at the Ohio State Fair, either by 
means of a school display or the displays of in- 
dividual pupils. Premiums were awarded to 


the Columbus schools to the amount of $361. 
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The first premium, $75, was awarded to Lindea 
school, Columbus, for the best 200-plate exhibit: 
the first premium, $40, was awarded to Eleventh 
Avenue School, Columbus, for the best  100- 
plate exhibit, and a_ pupil of the latter school 
was awarded the first prize for the best individ- 
ual exhibit of five plates of vegetables. 

We are organized for 1920 with a corps of 
forty enthusiastic, capable garden teachers. The 
enrollment is not complete, but bids fair to ex- 
ceed the enrollment of last year by one-fourth. 
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The Board of Education gave us an appropria- 
tion of $4,750 for the work. 

The garden teachers are giving suitable in- 
structions to their pupils from time to time. 
These meetings are held after school hours. 
The teachers give the gardens under their care 
close supervision, visiting each garden at least 
five times during the season. This method 
holds the interest of most of the children. Our 
slogan this vear is: “Something growing in the 
garden from April to October.” 


THE FLAG—AND YOU 
[Nebraska Teacher.] 


You fling out Old Glory, you sing her proud story, 
Her history thrills you through. 

In peace you march near her; you bid people cheer her; 
You're glad she stands guard over you. 


But, friend, in what manner do you serve the banner? 
Is your part just plaudits and brag? 

Do you see but beauty where others read duty? 
How much have YOU put in your flag? 


’Tis not her star cluster. ’Tis not her stripes’ lustre 
That gives her sublimity. 

Our banner is human; strong men and brave women 
Are wrought in the flag of the free. 


’Tis the service they render that causes their splendor— 
Without them Old Glory’s a rag. 
She calls—foes assail her. Will you help, or fail her? 
How much will YOU give to your flag? 
—Daniel Henderson. 


THE FATHER OF COLD-PACK CANNING 


BY GEORGE 


E. FARRELL 


United States Department of Agriculture 


[From Pictorial Review.] 


Most people who know him call him “O. H.” 
His middle name is “Hustle.” About ten years 
ago he looked into the instructions that house- 
wives were using for home canning. It was an 
unorganized mass of recipes based on little or 
no scientific investigation. “O. H.” got under 
way. The recipes were investigated and tested, 
America’s best commercial factories were visited, 
his home kitchen and basement were turned into 
a laboratory, everything was canned from berries 
to beef. Presto! after three years of hard work 
the “One-period Cold-pack Method” appeared. 
It was as sure as the home baking of bread. The 
instructions were standardized and made uni- 
form for all products. Products were grouped 
into a few classes according to the time required 
for processing. It was so easy that any one 
could do it. There were various home canners 
on the market: they needed attention; they, too, 
were classified, tabulated, and all fell into one of 
four classes. The “One-period Cold-pack 
Method” was complete. It was possible to print 
on a single page all the information necessary 
to can everything that was fit to eat. 

Most people would declare their work finished 
and wait for results. “O. H.” never waited for 
anything; he set out for the Middle West with 
a trunkful of pans, canners, jars and kettles. He 
found a group of three thousand women from 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs who 
wanted to know how to can. He talked and 


demonstrated from 9 o’clock in the morning 
until 9 o'clock at night and kept it up for six 
days. The women went home from that school 
very tired but enthusiastic canners. 


From that 


timé on, it was one succession of demonstrations 
after another in communities all over the coun- 
try. 

The war broke out and “O. H.” opened up full 
speed. Canning became the order of the day. 
Glass-jar manufacturers were swamped with or- 
ders. Manufacturers of canning equipment 
were months behind the demands. Community 
canning-plants sprang up; the “One-period Cold- 
pack Method” made good in the War program. 
In three years the quantity of home-canned food 
jumped from six hundred and fifty million con- 
tainers in 1915 to twelve hundred and fifty mil- 
lion in 1918. 

But home-canning was not Mr. Benson's only 
job, nor was it his official work. He was in 
charge of the Boys’ and Girls’ Extension Work 
of the Northern and Western  states—started 
eight years ago without a_ single leader—and 
directed 25,000 boys and girls in food-production 
and food conservation work from the Washing- 
ton office. At the close of the war there were 
500,000 boys and girls enrolled, with over 1,200 
county leaders employed. 

Mr. Benson has recently left the work of the 
Federal government to serve a large number of 
boys and girls as director of a newly organized 
Junior Achievement Bureau of the Eastern 
States’ League. This will offer to the young 
people of the industrial centres and cities similar 
opportunities for achievement programs and 
work to those of the rural communities, who 
have for the past ten years found their work so 
pleasant and profitable. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


TEACHER SHORTAGE AND COLLEGES, 


What can higher institutions of learning do about the 
teacher shortage? Julius H. Barnes, President of In- 
stitute of Public Service, has secured the opinions of 
thirty university presidents. 

President Mezes of the College of the City of New 
York calls the teacher shortage a three-fold menace be- 
cause it means too few teachers, ill prepared teachers and 
ill prepared industrial workers. President Hadley of 
Yale thinks it may be a blessing in disguise “if it proves 
the means of introducing reforms in our underlying ideas 
of public education for which it was hopeless to get a 
hearing in any other way.” 

Aggressive advertising of the need for teachers and 
the rewards of teaching among college students is fav- 
ored by twelve presidents. Dean Gildersleeve of Bar- 
nard says she “always tries to mention teaching, its great 
importance, and its manifold advantages when other pro- 
fessions are being presented to students.” President John 
H. Finley of New York State proposes educational 
Plattsburgs in al] states this coming summer. 

President Davis of Hunter College believes that col- 
lege men and women can be interested in teaching two or 
three years as public service even if they do not intend to 
follow that line. Recruiting drives have started too late 
according to President Seerley of Iowa State College, 
who says that even if salaries are raised it will take over 
four years to catch up. 

@i drives for college endowment G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University wrote: “It is amazing to me that in 
the hundreds of ‘drives’ that colleges and universities are 
making to raise salaries and add to their building funds, 
we have nowhere that I ever heard of any effort to re- 
construct or even state the new spirit, methods, and aims 
that education should have after the war. If that isn’t 
Kulture what is?” President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
says thar the endowment drives have offered salary re- 
lief with one hand and with the other “needlessly taken 
away a considerable proportion of the self-respect which 
is more precious to most men and women than needed 
salary even.” 

Among other remedies for the teacher shortage than 
raising salaries and advertising the rewards of teaching 
the following were suggested: Leave teachers more initia- 
tive, check the present demoralizing and demeaning inter- 
ference of legislative committees, school boards and self- 
acclaimed patriots which constitute an attack on the self- 
respect of teachers, and let teachers stop disparaging 
their own profession in public advertisements of their 
hardships, by President Ernest M. Hopkins, Dartmouth; 
stop drawing the age line at forty-five or fifty and use 
the supply of competent men above those years, by W. O. 
Thompson, Ohio State University; help the public see 
that the merchant, engineer, lawyer and doctor are deal- 
ing with less valuable material and less difficult and im- 
portant problems than the teacher, by President E. O. 
Sisson, University of Montana; show industries that 
they are killing the goose that lays the golden egg when 
they entice college instructors into industry instead of 
making it worth their while to continue training men for 
industry, by President M.L. Burton, University of Minne- 
sota; appeal to youth’s idealism, by J. G. Schurman, Cor- 
nell. 

As next steps which laymen and students can further 
Mr. Barnes suggests these: Give students the facts about 
the rewards of teaching between now and commence- 
ment; include appeals ‘to commencement audiences in 
baccalaureate addresses and orations by students and 
distinguished guests; let trustees, perhaps in a national 
-vnyention, study their part in removing the teacher 


shortage; let colleges make the self-surveys which the 
Carnegie Foundation recently said would help more than 
millions of endowment; fix the new salaries high enough; 
make higher education serve lower education and heip 
increase the numbers who can benefit from both. 


TEN CAN COMMANDMENTS. 
BY 0. H. BENSON 
[In Pictorial Review for May, 1920.] 


In preparing canned food for the market it is important 
to observe the following ten market commandments :— 

1, Thou shalt select varieties to meet the market needs. 

2. Thou shalt grade according to size, variety, and 
color. 

3. Thou shalt can the products in the kind of jar or 
container required by prospective buyers, or market. 

4. Thou shalt pack products so as to produce a good- 
looking show-window pack. 

5. Thou shalt fill the jar or tin can full with food 
product, and then add sirup or hot water to fill crevices 
only. 

6. Thou shalt use attractive packs and maintain a 
uniformity which will be easily recognized as your brand 
at sight. 

7. Thou shalt use an artistic label— unique, distinctive, 
one of show-window value. 

8. Thou shalt adopt a trade-mark that can be lived up 
to, one with publicity and selling strength. 

9. Thou shalt maintain the high standard of quality 
and protect the reputation of your trade-mark every 
vear, even if at a temporary loss—you will win in the long 
run. 

10. Thou shalt not allow prosperity and shortage of 
products or an abnormal demand for your goods to turn 
thy head—live up to the golden rule to the very end of 
time. 


For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.— 
Galatians VI: 7. 

Every child is born again in a year’s time.—Ilinship’s 
Danger Signals for Teachers. 

Some of the old life dies with the child, some of the 
old is:translated in the new birth. A habit may remain 
to develop itself in an expanding mind; or it may become 
encysted in the mind just as does a bit of foreign matter 
within living tissue of which it is not a part. Habit has 
a physical basis just as it also has a mental basis. 

Years ago, in a rough-and-tumble with my daughter, 
the chair fell back and its top made an ugly hole ina 
newly decorated wall. We both got to work, filling the 
gap with plaster of paris and covering it with paper cut 
to fit the pattern. 

“There,” I said, “Mother won't seé it unless we teil 
her where to look for it.” 

“Yes, daddy,” she said, “but the scar is under the paper, 
all the same.” 

And the habit is still in the mind—perhaps 
scious, but it is still there. 

Beyond a bit of instrumental knowledge the child car- 
ries but very little out of the classroom when leaving it 
for the last time except the habits that have been formed. 
Fortunately the law of growth applies to good habits as 
well as to vicious habits. Can the teacher cause the lat- 
ter to be encysted, so that they may remain dormant— 
and the former grow into the character? 

In pronouncing sentence against a criminal of unusual 
ability in financial matters the judge—I wish I knew his 
name—said: “Sow a thought and you reap an act; sow 
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an act and you reap a habit. Sow a habit and you reap a 
character: and the character may be Christ-like; or it 
may be the incarnation of all the devils in Hell.” 
J. W. Redway. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

COLLEGE MEN MAY HELP AVERT CRASH, SAYS 

PRESIDENT JOHN B. CREEDEN, GEORGE- 

TOWN (D. C.) UNIVERSITY. 


Millions of Americans are thinking today along wrong 
lines. Their trend of thought and action is toward ex- 
travagance rather than toward production, toward lux- 
uries rather than toward necessities, toward spending 
rather than saving and toward speculation rather than to- 
ward safe productive investment. 

It requires no deep knowledge of economics to deduce 
the danger from such a trend of thought and action, not 
only to the individual but to the nation and to the world. 
The inexorable laws of supply and demand still function. 
Conditions can only return to the safe and the normal 
when increased production and decreased consumption 
restore the equilibrium of prosperity; when spending is 
met by saving; when the desire to get rich quick is tem- 
pered by safety and sane profit. 

But thought must precede action. It is necessary for 
America to think right in order that her citizens may act 
right. To guide the trend of public thought is both the 
duty and the privilege of the university men of America. 
They must teach the lesson of thrift and economy, of 
working and saving; lay the foundations of sound eco- 
nomic knowledge and practice. There is but one other 
way for America to learn sound financial habits, that is 


42 


by experience through an economic and financial crash 
which will bring untold suffering in its trail. 

It is within the province of leaders of thought among 
whom university men take the higher places, to make that 
crash unnecessary, but they must influence the trend of 
public thought not only by economic precept but by in- 
dividual example. It is to be hoped therefore that col- 
lege men everywhere will ally themselves with the move- 
ment to make thrift a national habit. 

San Antonio, Texas, April 19,1920, 

Dear Dr. Winship: What I am trying to bring about 
is a club work for urban communities, among boys and 
girls, as effective as the club work and vitalized agri- 
culture in rural communities. I am attempting also to 
prevail upon the directors of the Federal thrift move- 
ment to correlate industrial home projects with their 
thrift work. I am also trying to get the church back of 
a campaign for greater juvenile service in the home. To 
this end, I have held individual conferences with all the 
pastors of San Antonio, and have briefly addressed a 
third of their congregations on Sunday. I am endeavor- 
ing. to interest all club and fraternal organizations. 
Book work in schools is rather a preparation for human 
service in the future than actual, concrete participation 
in service. The habitual performance by boys and girls 
of the industrial home projects is not only a preparation 
for adult service in home-making and occupational ser- 
vice as adults, but is actual daily service for which there 
is a vital social need. Therefore, I look upon this work 
in which I am engaged as educationally, economically, 
morally, and religiously vital and fundamental. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. E. Wolfe. 
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ARE BABIES’ LIVES WORTH SAVING? 


' BY J. W. REDWAY 


The following figures show the death rate per 
thousand of babies one year or less in age. The 
figures are taken from the reports of the New 
York Milk Committee for the year 1917. In 
this particular year they were higher than in 
preceding years, and the reason is the restric- 
tion on foodstuffs caused by the World War. 
During this period food adulteration was man- 
datory and the death rate among babies in. 
creased from fifteen to more than 200 per cent. 
above the normal. Because of the efforts of 
splendid men and women the rate of infant mor- 
tality is decreasing. Education does it. 

Infants All per 


City. per 1,000. 1,000. 
Wilmington, N. C. ......--+-+- 184 25 
Wheeling, W. Va. .....:..0+.- 143 19.6 
Manchester, N. H. 156 
Reading, Pa. .......<scccovccess 156 12.8 
59 6.9 
Brockton, Mass. .........-+-0++: 64 11.0 
Wa. 42 9.0 
Chéeisea,’ Mass: 65 8.9 

.: Boise, Idaho - «......cccrcccceses 98 7.6 


The first six cities are among those having enemy than warfare, 


the highest infant death rate; the last six are 
among the lowest. In Wilmington the rate is 
high because of the large negro population; in 
Peoria, Reading, and Manchester other causes 
must be sought. In all cases it results from ig- 
norance. Education has not reached the plane 
where economy of human life is taken seriously. 

The general death is based upon the entire 
population, the ratio being per 1,000 also. The 
highest rate is noted at Burlington, Vermont, be- 
ing 27 per 1,000; the lowest, at Seattle, is noted 
in the table. Surely there must be a reason for 
a difference of four to one, and the same differ- 
ence is observable in comparing the infant death 
rate; between the first six and the last six cities 
the ratio is about four to one. One might even 
conclude that baby slaughter is a pastime. 

In the United States the gross mortality of 
babies under one year of age, in round numbers, 
is about 500,000 per year. That is, baby slaugh- 
ter is ten times as great as general mortality. 
In eighteen months of warfare, German bullets 
were out-numbered ten to one by ignorance. 
Society is aghast at such tragedies as the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, but is indifferent to the 
massacre of babies. Ignorance is a greater 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. B. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


It would be difficult to imagine any equal area 
in America as beautiful for residence, as com- 
plete for suburban life for city business and 
professional people as is Westchester county, 
with the Bronx on the south, the Hudson river 
on the west, Long Island Sound on the east, with 
the New York Central railroad throbbing along 
its western border and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad flying electrically 
along its eastern section, giving train service to 
the very heart of the World Metropolis almost 
incessantly. 

Millionaires, almost by the million, have es- 
tates that rival any in England or Scotland, 
France or italy, and college professors literally 
by the hundred have homes that rival those es- 
tates in all the comforts of home.  Care- 
takers of estates by the thousand live like 
princes around these estates, and there are 
world-famous factories that manufacture car- 
pets and rugs, hats and caps, silks and satins for 
millionaires and professors, and would-be mil- 
lionaires and professors. 

Here are all the advantages of New York 
city with none of the disadvantages, lovely river 
banks and the alluring shores of the Sound; 
artistically moulded hills and valleys, and the 
untouched marshes. Here is the wealth the 


world has poured into New York seeping 
out to those who get it second hand. 
The real glory of Westchester county is 


along the famous highways of Tarrytown and 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, and the re- 
nowned new sections like Pelham Manor, but the 
thrill of Westchester county is in cities, old and 
new: Yonkers-on-the-Hudson with far more 
than a hundred thousand population, New 
Rochelle-on-the-Sound with half a hundred thou- 
sand, Mount Vernon and White Plains, content 
to enjoy the rarest hills and loveliest valleys. 
But our interest, professedly, is in the school- 
master and his affiliations, and these are nowhere 
more fascinating than in this lovely county. 
We had the privilege of being with the teach- 
ers of Westchester county at White Plains, the 
county seat, this spring, and it was an unusually 
delightful occasion. There are twelve hundred 
teachers in the county and they are as high sal- 
aried a group as can be found out of New 


York, and the increase in their salary intensifies 
their professionalism. White Plains teachers 
were most hospitable. The school buildings in 
the cities and towns of the county are modern 
to the limit. ‘This is especially true of the ele- 
,gant High School building of White Plains, 

Yonkers-on-the-Hudson is larger in popula- 
tion than any two. other cities, because it is 
nearest the heart of the World Metropolis, has 
every advantage of the Hudson, and has de- 
veloped many important industries that employ 
skilled workers and paid artistic wages before 
workmen began their drive for a thrift wage. 

Superintendent Charles Eugene Gorton, whose 
term of service is one of the longest in the state, 
has been trying to resign for several months, but 
the public has seemed determined not to consent 
thereto. 

Dr. Albert Leonard, superintendent of New 
Rochelle, is one of the eminent, scholarly, 
professional men in administrative service in 
the county, and he has a city exceptionally re- 
sponsive to everything that magnifies culture. 
Dr. Leonard has been Dean of Education of 
Syracuse University, president of the Normal 
School system of Michigan, editor of the edu- 
cational department of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, and has done responsible editorial work 
on important educational magazines. He has 
been able to pay high salaries and has selected 
his corps of teachers for every position with ex- 
ceptional care. 

Superintendent W. H. Holmes of Mount Ver- 
non is one of the most skillful, progressive edu- 
cators of the country. At Westerly, R. IL, he 
attained national prominence through the 
demonstration of exceptional results through 
special attention to individual pupils along lines 
first magnified at Batavia, N. Y., and in Mount 
Vernon there are as many phases of intensive 
pedagogy as we have seen in America. We 
would send a teacher of any grade or of any 
subject to Mount Vernon for instruction or in- 
spiration as quickly as to any city in the United 
States. 

Mr. Holmes and Mr. Broome of East 
Orange were associated with Frank E. Spauld- 
ing and Arthur H. Chamberlain in war work 
“over there,” and from every one we hear the 
highest praise of the achievement of Dr. Spauld- 
ing and his associates. 


Thoreau seems a parasite living on the outside of the civilization he thought he had 
escaped.—Charles Parker Connolly. 
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THE TEACHER 


By WALT MASON 


The teacher’s is the noblest stunt a mortal can pursue; 
and yet today we see her hunt for something else to do. 
She loves her high uplifting trade, and quits it with a sigh, 
but she can’t live on what she’s paid, and can’t afford to die. 
For years she studies night and day, to qualify to teach; 
and we behold her on her way, and say she is a peach. We 
hand her nosegays when they’re cheap, and call her Butter- 
cup, and say the blessed schoolmarms keep our bulwarks 
right side up. Without her this enlightened age would sadly 
be bereft; she guards the priceless heritage our well known 
fathers left. We hand her taffy with a spade, but when 
she makes complaint about the measly wage she’s paid, we 
sweat some blood and faint. We may confess to spend- 
thrift ways, hold miser greed a crime; but when the school- 
marm asks a raise, we're tightwads every time. And so 
she’s going from the school to seek some other trade, to 
carve her way with some new tool, a cork-screw or a spade. 
She cannot thrive on nosegays sweet, or flourish on hot air, 
for she must have a prune to eat, and decent rags to wear. 


Printed through the courtesy of the author for the National Rural Life and 
Teacher Emergency Conference, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, 
March 29-30-31, 1920. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


CHARLES E. GORTON 
[The School Bulletin.] 


Superintendent Gorton of Yonkers re- 
signed, to take effect August 31. What this 
means is well stated by the Yonkers Herald of 
March 16, under the hheading, “The Old Master 
Must Remain” :— 

Charles E. Gorton seeks to resign as superin- 


tendent of schools. Immediately every un- 
biased mind in Yonkers will say: “It should not 
be.” 


Charles E. Gorton is a big man, a very big 
man. We need big men in Yonkers active ia 
its public affairs, more big men. 

Charles E. Gorton has been the support of the 
arch upon which the school system of Yonkers 
has been constructed. It will not fall with him 
removed, but it will leave a void that Yonkers 
can not afford to have. 

Charles E. Gorton has an active, constructive, 
conservative brain. It will be active as long as 
he remains with us. ‘This city needs that brain. 
The city needs the force of the personality of 
Charles E. Gorton. He is a natural leader. It 
will require that leadership as long as he can 
supply it. 

For forty-eight years Mr. Gorton has been 
identified with the schools of Yonkers. The 
results we see all about us. In every profession 
and line of endeavor we find men and women, 
from the Mayor down, who secured their prelim- 
inary education from Charles E. Gorton. and in 
every case the results have been uniformly satis- 
fying. 

Mr. Gorton is a constructive type of man. His 
chief quality, of the many he possesses, is ex- 
ecutive capacity of a high order. He started 
in Yonkers as an instructor when Yonkers was 
a village, and he grew with it to its present es- 
tate, contributing enormously to its benefits 
through the force of will power, energy, original- 
ity and rare judgment. 

Mr. Gorton seeks to rest. He has toiled hard 
and long and his health has not been as good 
as it has been. He recognizes that something 
of a crisis has about arrived in the conduct of 
school affairs and that many difficulties may 
arise. Perhaps the greatest of these is the prob- 
lem of the school teachers, their scarcity and the 
economic feature involved. 

This city cannot afford to separate itself from 
one of its most valued institutions, for such he 
is. And it cannot afford to lose the advice and 
counsel of so wise an adviser. 

His ripened experience is well nigh indispens- 
able. There is a feeling, broadcast in its scope, 
that with Charles E. Gorton in his accustomed 


place all goes well with the public school depart- 
ment. 

The Herald is not being led into the false no- 
tion* that no man, no matter how valuable his 


services may be, cannot be replaced. Ordinary 
intelligence and every-day experience refute 
such a conclusion. But this we know, that when 
We possess a gem of rare worth, it would be folly 
to lose that gem to seek something else. 

We all know Mr. Gorton, what he has done 
and what he is capable of. And a tried and true 
servant to be replaced by an experiment does not 
appeal strongly to reason. Nor is the idea of 
new blood, new thought, new ideas to be lightly 
cast aside. but all such must first be trained 
and adjusted to local conditions peculiarly our 
own. 

The mind of Mr. Gorton is an active one, that 
sees far and that adjusts itself to new conditions. 
It has always done so and has never shown any 
signs of changing. 

With a realization that a grateful city wishes 
him to stay, will not the thought of a sweeten- 
ing of that labor cause him to reconsider his 
decision as the school trustees have asked him 
to do, and will he not remain as the sage whose 
valued counsel this city may still continue to en- 
joy? 

The Herald knows it speaks the public mind 
when it proposes that Charles E. Gorton shall 
not lay down the duties he thas so long, so sanely 
and so well administered. 


Dean Frank P. Graves of the 
Pennsylvania accepts the editorship of The 
Educational Review, and has been elected 
Alumni trustee of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He has already been eminently 
successful in developing a first-class School of 
Education and will be notably successful in the 
added responsibilities. 


Superintendent E. C. Broome of East Orange. 
New Jersey, has the distinction of leading his 
city to lead all cities of its size and wealth in a 
salary schedule so far as we know, and it has 
been achieved by strictly professional activities. 
Mr. Broome has few equals in combination of 
skill, in administration and in the art of present- 
ing scientific pedagogy attractively and impres- 
sively in University summer sessions for teach- 
ers. 


University of 


Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons Col- 
lege is one of the chief women promoters of the 
Presidential campaign of Herbert Hoover. In 
retiring from the responsibilities of active dean- 
ship she is enjoying opportunities to which she is 
eminently adapted. 


Dr. James C. Chalmers, Framingham — State 
Normal School, gives the most interesting ad- 
dress on Theodore Roosevelt to which we have 
listened. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


The auditorium in the Fogg Art Museum, Har- 
vard University, was crowded to its capacity, for 
it had been announced that William Dean 
Howells would speak. 

A short, round-shouldered, stout, pleasant- 
faced gentleman he was, with eyeglasses, a gray, 
almost white, moustache; a forehead retreating 
to baldness; white hair half-way back on top of 
the head and parted carefully in the middle 
(what there was of it). 

His theme was “Liberty and Equality,” and 
he treated it as only a wide-visioned, optimistic 
creative genius and philosopher in the “sunny 
sixties” could handle such a subject. His ad- 
dress was delivered with the grace and simplicity 
of diction that manked all his literary work. It 
was full of epigrams. 

“Liberty is self-sacrifice,’ he said. ‘Liberty 
is choice. The essence of choice is freedom. 
As yet there are no free countries—only freer 
countries. The poor man has less liberty just 
as he has less money than the rich man. 
Equality is the logical sequence of liberty, yet 
we have more equality than liberty. 

“If all people behaved towards each other 
from motives of real kindness, as in society, 
the world would be theaven,” he pointed out. 
“In good society the ideal is equality. Defer- 
ence is your portion, which you in turn give to 
all the rest. Good society appears to be an 
image of righteousness on earth.” He pre- 
dicted the day when economic equality would 
efface differences, when people would finally be- 
come what they have long seemed to be, and 
when society equality would develop into heart 
equality. 

Listening to the quiet, earnest tones of this 
distinguished American man of letters, as he 
talked with delightful ease and impressiveness, 
those present realized that while Mr. Howells 
was a maker of books and a_ lover of books 
he could never make the mistake of which Van 
Dyke has warned, of “caring more for books than 
for folks, for art than for life.” His main con- 
cern was human beings, not in the spirit of mere 
literary curiosity, but with genuine heart interest ; 
and it may be recalled that he once said that 
after a long and intimate talk on the larger as- 
pects of politics with James Russell Lowell, he 
realized that Mr. Lowell’s democracy was of the 
head while his own was of the heart. 

For himself, he had secured, at that time, in a 
large measure, the economic freedom of which 
most people only dream all their lives. There 
mever was a_ time, however, when the future author 
was not sure of financial independence. He 
had learned to set tvpe (in which he was an ex- 
Pert at twelve) in his father’s rural newspaper 
printing office in Ohio, where he w as born March 
1, 1837, and when his offerings to magazines and 
publishers were declined (as they were at first) 


he could rely on ‘his trade or on  journalistiz 
work to keep the pot a-boiling. 

His first work, in which John J. Piatt had a 
share, was a book of verse, “Poems of Two 
Friends” (1860), which recalls the early Tenny- 
sonian volume of “Poems by Two Brothers.” 
Like Hawthorne, ‘he wrote a campaign biog- 
‘raphy. Hawthorne’s was of Franklin Pierce, 
Howells’ of Lincoln. He was paid $180 by the 
publishers; and the book probably earned him 
the consulate of Venice, where he served from 
1861-1865, studied the Italian language and 
wrote those vivid sketches of “Venetian Life,” 
the publication of which made him widely known. 

While abroad Mr. Howells was married in 
Paris to Miss Elinor Mead of Vermont, sister of 
Larkin Mead, the sculptor. His first success- 
ful novel, “Their Wedding Journey” (1871), was 
not, he said, a record of his own’tour. It was 
one of his most popular books, about 60,000 
copies being sold. Since then he has published 
more than fifty volumes, so that his works con- 
stitute a fine library in themselves, and it has 
been discriminatingly said that there are mot as 
many volumes of any other American author 
with so much admirable prose upon so great a 
variety of topics. The gamut of literary craft- 
manship is in them from the constructive car- 
pentry of a novel to the most intricate filigree of 
critical essay work. In his long succession of 
books can be read the steady growth of a nature, 
fine, rich and singularly benevolent. 

Mr. Howells himself said that he “never had a 
bank account until the year 1883.” He was 
then forty-six and had written “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham.” He had passed the three-score 
mile-stone before he enjoyed something of an 
economic freedom. In the editorial work on 
“Literature” and on the Atlantic Monthly he had 
an arrangement to produce what he pleased— 
stories, poetry or essays, which was greatly to 
his liking. 

When Mr. Howells made his entrance into 
literature there was a deep sense of sincerity in 
the literary man’s responsibility and a demand 
for a definite expression of sentiment and truth. 
“No nation in the world appreciates more keenly 
the artist’s sincere appeal to the beauty and truth 
of life than do Americans,” he once declared. 
“Mhere should be no fixed pattern in literature, 
only the invariable enthusiasm to adapt the 
beauty and truth there is in living, . . . 
Because many people read omnivorously any- 
thing they can get is no reflection upon their 
literary perceptions. They are only too willing 
to be educated to enjoy the flavor of good taste 
in their literature. Books should be the guard- 
inn> of voung people, the gentle stimulant to be 
taken, in many cases, with the antidote of con- 
demnation.”’ 


Continued on page 668. 
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WHY GO TO SALT LAKE CITY? 


You can get more for your money in a 
regular summer excursion railroad ticket to Sait 
Lake City than to any other city in America. 
From Chicago you can go to Salt Lake City and 
return for $65. You can go by any route and 
return by any route. You can stop anywhere 
going or returning. You can start any time 
and return any time until October. The same 
relative rates can be had from other points. 

No place, not on the seashore, offers equally 
good day excursions. 

No other city offers such a luxury as bathing 
in the Great Salt Lake. 

No other city offers as good an auditorium for 
a. large audience. 

‘No other city and state present as good a 
demonstration of marvelous achievement 
through community co-operation. 

‘Utah has made greater strides in the funda- 
mentals of public school education in thirty 
years than has any other state in the Union. 

Only one state east of the Mississippi river 
has as high rank in the fundamentals of public 
school education as thas Utah and only one other 
State east of the Missouri river ranks as_ high. 
Utah leads every state in the Union in public 
school laws that make for morality. Utah is the 
first state in the Union to have a public school 
law to eliminate loafing of young people up to 
eighteen years of age. Utah is the first state in 
the Union to have state laws to establish public 
school responsibility for all young people under 
eighteen years of age. 

If you desire an opportunity to study the 
working of the best public school laws in 
America go to the Nationa] Education Associa- 
tion, July 5-4, 
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WHOLESOME PROGRESS 

For the first time in the world’s activity the 
passion for change is universal. It is not hun- 
ger for change, for if it were it would only affect 
those with the diseased demand for it. It would 
merely affect those who have been long without 
change. It is not an appetite for change, for if 
it were it would be refined and follow well-estab- 
lished order of appeal or prayer for change. It 
is a genuine passion for change and passion is 
always uncontrolled desire. The Bolshevistic 
spirit is not confined to Russia, nor to the prole- 
tariat class, nor to those desiring civic or indus- 
trial change. It is in all society, in all education, 
in all religious organizations. It is a passion 
for change, an uncontrolled desire for change. 

In polite society we speak of this “unrest.” 
The restlessness no one will question. There is 
no opportunity for rest for anyone anywhere, 
any more than there is rest for anything or any- 
body when a cloud-burst arrives without being 
formally announced. 

As a result the problems of civilization are al- 
together new. How can civilization solve the 
chain of problems in domestic, industrial, social, 
civic, financial, educational and religious life? 

Who is equal to the solution of these prob- 
lems? Unless someone is equal to their solu- 
tion the entire world will fall a prey to the 
tyranny of Bolshevistic, despotic autocracy in 
civil life; to chaos industrially ; to cyclonic fierce- 
ness socially, to utter demoralization morally. 
These problems will mot be solved by the 
magic of old women’s fables, by a gushing re- 
vival, by a spasmodic “drive,” by a hypocritical 
appeal to the sacred “constitution.” 

We are already in the undertow and the only 
hope is in someone big enough to see the prob- 
lems, brainy enough to solve them, noble enough 
to withstand the temptation to get personal or po- 
litical advantage out of the solution and keep 
friends and partisans from profiting therefrom. 
Without assuming prescience in the emergency 
we will venture a few suggestions that seem 
pertinent. There is no such thing as crystallized 
progress on the one hand or hysterical progress 
on the other any more than there is such a thing 
as Wholesome imbecility or wholesome insanity. 

An imbecile mind doesn’t function at all, and 
an insane mind never functions right. Neither 
can be wholesome. A crystallized educational 
system doesn’t function at all and a hysterical 
educational scheme doesn’t function right. 

Can anything wholesome come out of _ this 
civic, industrial, social, religious unrest? To be 
wholesome there must be absolute soundness of 
every organ and the healthy functioning of every 
organ. 

Apply the test of wholesomeness to anyone 
seeking leadership in this unrest, to any organ- 
ization appealing for enlarged membership or 
increased contributions, yes, to educators seeking 
larger influence, or to institutions driving for 
increased enrollment. 

Nothing is wholesome that is either petrified 
or putrefied, crystallized or chaotic, 
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We have never seen a time when there was 
such need of careful thinking; of personal, polit- 
ical, professional poise; of avoidance of starting 
anything by autocratic decision; of calling a 
halt in the execution of too hasty orders, of 
petulant criticism; and of unswerving loyalty 
professionally. 


We must be progressive in this age of the. 


world, but it should be wholesome progress. 
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SOCIAL ETHICS* 

Dr. Mecklin of the University of Pittsburgh 
in his second great study of Democracy, “An 
Introduction to Social Ethics,” has a grasp on 
the hopes and fears, the liabilities and possibil- 
ties of democracy, which every American 
should heed. The book is too large for “the peo- 
ple” to read, for it is not tabloid philosophy, is 
not a four-minute speech on “Americanization,” 
is not a he-who-runs-may-read book, but it is 
a masterpiece, the one masterpiece we have 
read on the social conscience which alone can 
save America. 

These are times when even good readers hesi- 
tate to try to master a book of 450 pages of real 
merit, but here is a book which no student of 
democracy can afford not to master. 

There is only one real problem before the 
world today, and that is “How to Make Democ- 
racy Save the World.” 

For the first time since the human race left 
its cradle and began to toddle here and there 
and everywhere, there is a real world problem. 
Savagery is virtually extinct, so is barbarism. 
Even the half-civilized and non-Christian peo- 
ples are too few to constitute a problem. The 
world problem is the problem of humanizing the 
civilized; of civilizing the Christians; of evolv- 
ing a conscience in the holier-than-thou social 
and religious aristocrats. 

At one of the early meetings of the sanctified 
Northern philanthropists and solving-problems- 
away-from-home leaders at Hampton Institute 
to discuss the negro problem of the South one 
of the saints from Boston asked one of the 
everyday negroes of the South how he thought 
the negro problem of the South could be solved, 
and the wise unwise negro said: “There ain’t 
no negro-problem anywhar; the only problem 
is how we niggers can educate the educators of 
the North!” So the only real world problem 
of the day is how “the people” can educate those 
who think they are foreordained leaders of 
the people. 

The saints think the defectives are the lower 
strata of society, but for the present emergency 
the defectives are at the top, the froth that 
thinks it is cream. 

There is now no problem of the bottom, but 
of the top. How can somebody, somewhere, 
somehow educate people with unusual oppor- 
tunities in government, in society, in finance, in 
industry, i in education, and in religion to develop 
a social conscience ? 


*“An Introduction to Social Ethies, The Social Con- 
sclence in a Democracy.” By John M. Mecklin, Ph. D., 
University of Pittsburgh, New York. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Howe, Cloth, 
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Every candidate for a civic office should be 
required to pass an examination on this book 
which Dr. Mecklin has so ably written; so 
should every candidate for a university degree, 
and every man and woman who asks the privi- 
lege to “uplift” anybody. Even the Good 
Samaritan needs to read this book in order to 
prevent his trying to inject his own prejudices 
into the blood of the wounds he soothes. 

Comedy goes to the limit in height and trag- 
edy goes to the limit in depth when we train 
girls to know the latest trick in phonetics and 
leave them half-civilized as to the social con- 
science. 

Now and then a book stands out like a beacon 
light beckoning educators onward and upward, 
and “An Introduction to Social Ethics, the 
Social Conscience in a Democracy,” is one of 
those books. To us as we close it after a wor- 
shipful reading we feel that it is the best treat- 
ment of the social conscience we have studied. 
It is not a book for absent treatment. It is not 
a Homeopathic book for the treatment of 
symptoms. It does not treat the diseases of the 
times as functional, but rather as organic. 

It is useless for anyone to read this book who 
thinks a “campaign” or “drive” will save 
democracy. It is more useless for anyone who 
thinks he is commissioned of Heaven to tell the 
people what to do, how and when to do it. It 
is most useless for anyone to read this book 
whose intellect is atrophied, if the expression is 
allowable, but it is a book that everyone who 
is capable of learning anything about anything 
to read that he may learn about the possibili- 
ties of democracy, about his responsibility for a 
real democracy, “which has never had a live 


demonstration. 


NEW MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATION 


The only really evolutionary educational leg- 
islation in Massachusetts in seventy-five years 
has come through the Constitutional Conven- 
tion code. It is too revolutionary to make any 
blanket statement as to the advantages possible. 

It pigeon-holes the State Board of Education 
that has been a unique feature of Massachu- 
setts for eighty years, and it lays the Bureau 
of Immigration on the shelf somewhat grace- 
fully. It places under the State Commissioner 
of Education the affairs of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Bureau of Immigration, the affairs of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
Massachusetts Nautical School, the Durfee Tex- 
tile School, the Lowell Textile School, the New 
Bedford Textile School, the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Board, the Library Board, the Commis- 
sion on the Blind, all under the supervision and 
control of the Commissioner of Education. 

All this responsibility is placed upon Payson 
Smith, whom Governor Calvin Coolidge 
promptly appointed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion under the new law. The commissioner 
‘hall have charge of the administration of all 
laws, tule, and regulations which it is the duty 
of this Department of Education to administer 
and enforce.” 
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the Crisis That 
America 


— 


|| The Country—the farms—must enable America to help the world, : Cot 
it Vitalized Agriculture «will make the Country Schools, (uy Li 


if 
THE INTERNATIONALHA 
| Thru its Agricultural Exteon De 
AMERICA THE COUNTRY CONTR‘ 
SHOULD MUST | 
the World Back to Prosperity | Provide city Folks with 
With Credit Food 
With Food Clothing Material any F 
With Opportunity Building Material The 
With Sympathy | A Market for Manufactures Supply 
Lead the World to Safe Patronage for Retail and Wholesale | PHO Suppl 
Democracy Trade y OFM 
ROTATE THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. Using the entire Country ®mmu 
or awake, three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, for life, Even t prisor 
COUNTRY LIFE HAS FOUR DISTINCT PHASES. Professor! G. H 
Growing Things; Making Things; Living Things; Community Life, 
THRU ROTATION. Every child learns all he can; no child is hi back; 


to see, do and think for himself. 
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Humanity 


dHelp the World 


‘ld, : Country Schools can make the Country equal to its responsibilities. 
Life and America successfully solve all their problems. 


LHARVESTER COMPANY 


Extdon Department Believes that 


CONTRY SCHOOLS VITALIZED AGRICULTURE 
WILL 
Detene Use the Country School as a Laboratory 
THealth The Industry To Promote 
The Character Accurate Observation 
unity Folks Skillful Attention 
The A Broad Vision 
Supply Hay Supply Ability to Think, Speak and Write Effectively 
Pao Supply © Meat Supply To Know Real Things, Use Real Things, Do Real Things 
y of Manhood and Womanhood Say Real Things, Write About Real Things 


ntry!Ommunity for a Laboratory every year is like wearing the same suit, asleep 
en t prison does not require that. 


sor |G. Holden classifies the Four Distinct Phases of Country Life as follows: 


s be} back: no child is expected to do more than he can do; every child learns 
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The commissioner has the power to appoint 
hundreds of assistants, deputies, clerks, et al., 
fix the length of term, salary, etc., subject 
merely to routine regulations. 

The various branches of the Department of 
Education shall have special boards to look af- 
ter the details, but the commissioner is chair- 
man of each of these boards. We know of no 
other state that puts as many, as varied, and as 
important responsibilities upon its Commis- 
sioner of Education as does Massachusetts. 
Fortunately Dr. Payson Smith has the confi- 
dence of the interests which are thus suddenly 
committed to his care. 


THE GLORY OF NEW YORK 


The educational legislation of 1919 and 1920 
has been incomparably higher, broader and 
nobler than ever before in this country and the 
educational legislation of the state of New 
York has been far beyond that of any other 
state. - The $20,000,000 state appropriation for 
salary increases in the state is only one of many 
great acts of educational legislation. 

No teacher in the smallest common school dis- 
trict can receive less than $800 for a term of 
forty weeks. 

In Union Free School Districts of more than 
4,500 population the lowest salary of element- 
ary teachers is $1,100. For districts of less than 
4,500, the pay is $800. 

In Buffalo and Rochester the salary paid for 
the school year beginning August 1, 1920, shall 
be $400 in addition to the salary under schedules 
in effect March 1, 1920. The number of annual 
increments must be at least eight of not less 
than $100 each. 

In Albany, Schenectady, Troy, Syracuse, Yon- 
kers, Utica, Binghamton and Niagara Falls the 
minimum salary for elementary teachers is 
$1,100 with eight increments not fixed. The sal- 
ary to be paid beginning August 1, 1920, must 
be at least $450 over the salary under schedules 
in force March 1, 1919, except in Syracuse and 
Yonkers, where the increase must be at least 
$550 over such salary. 

In all other cities the minimum salary for 
elementary teachers is $1,000 with eight incre- 
ments not fixed. The salary to be paid for the 
year beginning August 1, 1920, must be at least 
$350 over the salary schedules in force March 1, 
1919, except in Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
White Plains and Lackawanna, in which cities 
the increase must be at least $550 over such 
salary. 

The quotas to be apportioned under this bill 
are as follows: In Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, White 
Plains and Lackawanna, $550 a teacher; in Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Troy (including Lansing- 
burg), Utica, Binghamton and Niagara Falls, 
$450 a teacher; in all other cities the quota is 


$350 a teacher, 


Governor Smith of New York signed the Lock- 


wood-Donohue bill on May 11, 
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THE SIOUX CITY SCHEDULE 


Superintendent M. G. Clark and the board 
of education have established a salary schedule 
based on preparation and experience regardless 
of where and what they teach. 

Class A: Teachers having had two years of 
successful teaching experience in rural or grade 
schools and who are graduates of state normal 
schools, of a two-year course above the regu- 
larly evaluated four-year high school course. 
Class A is paid as follows: First year, $1,320; 
second year, $1,440; third year, $1,560; fourth 
year, $1,680; fifth year, $1,740; sixth year, 
$1,800. 

Class B: Teachers who have had two years of 
successful teaching experience in graded schools 
or high schools and are graduates of a regular 
four-year course of an approved college and 
have been granted a bachelor’s degree, accepted 
by the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Class B receives for the first six years: $1,500, 
$1,620, $1,740, $1,860, $1,980, $2,100. 

Service indicated above means in Sioux City 
schools. 

Teachers having completed their sixth year 
of service at the above named maximum salaries 
may receive an additional hundred dollars in- 
crease of salary for each three majors of sum- 
mer school work equal in value to a major of 
work completed in the summer quarter of 
Chicago University, such majors to be taken 
after the above maximum salaries have been 
reached and to be approved and taken in col- 
leges acceptable to the teachers’ committee of 
the board of education. Not more than three 
such annual promotions will be allowed. 

Only such majors will be allowed as would 
seem to have a direct bearing upon the teacher’s 
work in the school in which she is employed and 
they must be taken in residence. 

The board reserves the right to pay special 
salaries, not scheduled, to teachers who have 
proven themselves of special merit, constructive 
attitude and especially valuable factors in char- 
acter, influence, and in affecting the general wel- 
fare of the school. 


OTHER SLACKERS 


Teachers are not the only slackers. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports farm labor fell off 
sixteen per cent. last year. This year with 
twenty-five per cent. increase of wages, farm 
labor has fallen off fifteen per cent. from last 
year. Evidently teachers have not become 
farm laborers. 


a 


S. O. S—Save our schools. af 


aie 


Atlantic 


Department of Superintendence, 
Council 


City, February 28 to March 3, 1921. 
and other meetings, 20 and 26, 
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D.C. Heath Co.’s New Books 


DUNN’S 
COMMUNITY CIVICS 


AND RURAL LIFE 


A book, emphasizing the importance of codperative 
effort for civic and social ends. While the illus- 
trative data are drawn from rural life, the lessons 
are equally. valuable for urban communities. 

The chapters are filled with information and in- 
spiration that will result in an understanding of 
the essentials of American citizenship and a desire 
to embody them in life. 


DOLE’S 


ECONOMICS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


With introduction by Albert Shiels, recently su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Calif., gives 
a clear and simple series of lessons on capital, 
labor, competition, the conditions of wealth, and 
the essential facts of the economic world. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


An easy road to correct English 


This new three-book series, for grades 7 to 9, is unique in plan, practical in content, and attractive to 
classes. It is based on the author’s successful experience, and presents the topics from the point of view of 
interest and utility. The pupil is first shown the value of certain kinds of knowledge and is then given clear 
and simple lessons with an abundance of practice until the topicis mastered. The plan motivates efficiency. 


O’TOOLE’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


for New Americans 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of adults, 
and dealing with interests of working men and 
women. The lessons have been successfully tried 
out with shop classes and are the work of an 
eminently successful director of Americanization 
classes. 


McCREADY’S 


RURAL SCIENCE 
READER 


, The book develops respect for rural life and is 
filled with helpful suggestions for enlarging and 
enriching its resources. No rural or village school 
that uses it can escape its vivifying influence. It 
will make better pupils, better citizens, and better 
teachers. 


ARMAND’S GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE 
A direct-method manual that teaches how to 
think in French. 


LAVISSE’S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 


Real French history for beginners, written in 
a charming style and edited with unique illus- 
strations. 


v 
OSGOOD’S LA FRANCE HEROIQUE 


Depicts the indomitable spirit of the France of 
today. Ideal for second year classes. 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


FRENCH and SPANISH 


Correspondence Invited 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO 


WALSH’S PRIMER LIBRO DE LECTURA 
Vocabulary building is the special feature of 
this graded reader suitable for young beginners. 


PITTARO’S A SPANISH READER 
Drives home valuable information concerning 
Spain and Spanish America by means of the 
latest direct-method practices. 


McHALE’S COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
Teaches in Spanish not only the language but 
the commercial procedure of the lands where 
Spanish is spoken. j 


ATLANTA BAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The United States Supreme Court, on June 1, 
rendered the long-expected decision on the Ohio 
referendum provision of the state constitution, so 
far as it applies to action on proposed Federal 
constitutional amendments. The Ohio Supreme 
Court had ruled that such action was permissible, 
and had refused the injunction which the suffra- 
gists had asked for against the proposed submis- 
sion. The United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the Ohio state constitutional 
referendum is inoperative so far as it affects rat- 
ification of Federal constitutional amendments. 
The action of the Ohio legislature in ratifying 
the Federal suffrage amendment, and also in 
ratifying the Prohibition amendment, therefore 
stands. Incidentally, the decision affects pro- 
posed referendums in Oklahoma and New Mex- 
ico and other states. 


A WILSON PLATFORM. 


The platform adopted at the recent Democratic 
State convention in Virginia is generally ac- 
‘cepted as especially embodying President Wil- 
son’s views, and possibly as a model for the plat- 
form which the warmest administration support- 
ers will strive to have adopted by the National 
Democratic Convention at San Francisco. Sen- 
ator Glass—former secretary of the treasury— 
was largely instrumental in framing it. He acted 
after consultation with the President, and sub- 
mitted it to him for approval after its adoption. 
The President declared it a notable document in 
full accord with this own views, and caused mim- 
eographed copies to be made for distribu- 
tion. It is several columns long and covers a 
variety of subjects. Its chief features are uh- 
qualified approval of the President’s policies— 
especialy the Peace Treaty and League of Na- 
tions—a demand for prompt ratification, and se- 
vere denunciation of Senator Lodge and his res- 
ervations. 

THE DEBS CANDIDACY. 

There was something pathetic in the circum- 
stances attending the formal notification to 
Eugene V. Debs of his nomination by the Social- 
ists to the Presidency. This is the fifth time that 
Debs has headed the Socialist national ticket. 
He is now serving a ten-year sentence for violat- 
ing the Espionage Act. He received the Socialist 
committee in prison garb, in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta. In his speech of acceptance 
he declared himself always a radical, never more 
so than now; described the Russian revolution 
as the greatest achievement in the history of man- 
kind;. avowed himself a Bolshevik, fighting for 
the same thing in America that they are fighting 
for in Russia; and defined the Socialist position 
as standing for freedom, equal rights and justice 
for all. 


THE SOLDIER BONUS BILL. 
The soldier bonus bill, which calls for an ex- 
penditure of more than $1,600,000,000, was hur- 


ried through the House of Representatives on 
May 29, after forty minutes’ debate, by a vote of 
289 to 92. Those who opposed the bill did so 
on the grounds that it was not satisfactory to 
the soldiers; that it was unjust to the taxpayers, 
and that it was intended for political effect. The 
affirmative votes were given by 174 Republicans, 
112 Democrats and 3 Independents; the negative 
votes by 40 Republicans and 52 Democrats. The 
bill went to the Senate, which failed to act upon 
it before adjournment. 
THE PROPOSED ARMENIAN MANDATE. 

President Wilson's request for authority from 
Congress to accept, in behalf of the United States, 
a mandate for Armenia, was coldly received in 
Congress from the first, mot because of 
any lack of sympathy with the suffer- 
ing Armenians, but because it was felt 
to be precipitate, and involving too great an ex- 
penditure of men and money. The question 
came before the Senate on June 1, on a resolu- 
tion “respectfully declining” the authority asked 
for. This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
52 to 23. Of the Senators voting to reject the 
proposed mandate, 39 were Republicans and 13 
Democrats. The 23 opposing the resolution 
were all Democrats. On a motion to amend 
the resolution so as to authorize the mandate, 
only twelve Senators, all Democrats, voted in the 
affirmative. 


STORMY ASIA MINOR. 


Asia Minor is the theatre at present of a good 
many wars. French troops on their way to the 
relief of Aintab had a sanguinary battle with the 
Turks, who left 1,200 dead on the field. Armenia 
has appealed for immediate aid against threat- 
ened attacks by Azerbaidjan forces on one side 
and Mustapha Kemal’s Turkish Nationalists on 
the other; and the Kurds are threatening them 
on the South. The Georgians are massing to 
attack Batoum. which they claim in their treaty 
with the Russian Soviets, and they pay no atten- 
tion to the demands of the Allies that Batoum 
be left a free port. On the other hand, Azerbaid- 
jan forces are getting ready to attack the Rus- 
sian Bolshevists holding Baku. The Bolshevist 
movement ‘has started at Alexandropol, and the 
Armenian government is taking measures to 
oust the Soviet authorities. It is everywhere 
the same story—war and bloodshed. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 

The Senate Committee headed by S.n-tor Fall, 
which has been for some time investigating con- 
ditions in Mexico, and collecting evidence of 
Mexican misdeeds for the last ten vears, has pre- 
sented a report which fills 5,000 pages, and ac- 
companied it with recommendations urging a 
policy of intervention and invasion if the Mexican 
Government does not comply with the conditions 
specified, and promising “financial withont 
stint” if it does. Not unnaturally, the report is 
commented upon resentfully in the Mexican 
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SEE THESE NEW BOOKS 


Before Making Your Selection for Next Year 


COMMERCIAL 
Business Organization and Administration 
by J. Anton de Hass, Professor of Business Administration, University of Washington. 


An Introduction to Economics 


by Graham A. Laing, Professor of Economics, University of Arizona. 
Rational Arithmetic 
by George P. Lord, Salem Commercial School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
MATHEMATICS 


Modern Junior Mathematics, Books One, Two and Three 
by Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio, 


A course in general mathematics for seventh, eighth and ninth grades, or junior high 
schools. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Cuba y los Cubanos 


by E. K. Mapes, Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, 
and M. F. de Velasco, Havana, Cuba. 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 


Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, edited by Richard Burton. 
Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, edited by Leon H. Vincent. 

Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays, edited by Brander Matthews. 

Selected Writings of Lincoln, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon, edited by Charles E. Rhodes. 


ENGLISH 
Outlines in Dictionary Study 
by Anna L. Rice, Principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


STENOGRAPHIC 
Constructive Dictation 
by Edward Hall Gardner, Associate Professor of Business Administration, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Typewriting Speed Studies 
by Adelaide B. Hakes, Head of the Typewriting Department, Gregg School, Chicago. 


Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
by Rupert P. SoRelle. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Manual to Walsh’s Business Arithmetic 
Manual to Modern Junior Mathematics 


Write our nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


—— 
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press, and is pretty likely to be a trouble-breeder 
if Senator Fall should succeed in getting tthe plank 
which he has drafted, embodying the substance 
of the recommendations, ineorporated in ~ the 
Republican platform at Chicago. 

A PROPOSED COAL EMBARGO. 

The coal shortage has become so acute, and 
the effect upon New England industries so dis- 
astrous that Governor Coolidge on June 1 sent 
a Special message to ithe Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture urging an embargo upon fuel exports, and 
the recalling of James J. Storrow as fuel admin- 
istrator. The Governor, in his message, said 
that New England industry is at stake. The 
shortage, it appears, is mostly in soft coal, of 
which there is not enough arriving at New Eng- 
land ports to enable the factories to run next 
winter. The price of soft coal at Hampton 
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Roads, thé main port of supply for New England, 
has risen from $6, f. o. b. in March to from $10 
to $12; and piers that were built for local supply 


‘are being used for the shipment abroad of 1,000,- 


000 tons monthly. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. : 


Congress adjourned sine die at 4 o'clock on 
Jure 5, and will not meet again—unless_con- 
vened in special session by the President, because 
of some grave emetgency—until December 6. 
As is always the case, the last few days were 
marked by a general scurrying in both houses 
to hurry through important measures. As usual, 
the effort was only partially successiul; and some 
bills which were enacted failed to become law be- 
cause they were not signed by the President be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress. 


a 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS| 


Continued from page 659. 


At seventy Mr. Howells, acknowledging con- 
gratulations, said :— 

“T am still working and expect to do better 
things than I have yet done. I do not like to 
be idle. My theory of life is that we are young 
so long as we are able to think new thoughts, 
so long as we still see beauty in life, so long as 
life still holds charms for us. When a_ writer 
can no longer think beautiful thoughts and con- 
vey them cleverly to others then he is old.”__ 

Artists, writers and persons noted in every 


a 


walk of life sent greetings to the meeting in 
celebration of Howells’ eightieth birthday 
in New York’ city im March,’ 1917. 
Poems were written for the occasion by Percy 
Mackaye and Richard LeGallienne, and readings 
were made by Augustus Thomas, Florence Wil- 
kinson, Irving Bacheller, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, from Mr. Howells’ works, while one 
of his farces was rendered and the fact was em- 
phasized that Mr. Howells had stamped Amer- 
ican literature with a special national note, mak- 
ing an impression of quality and truth in his 
writing that will remain a mark to posterity of 
American literary achievement. 


~ BOOK TABLE 


SPANISH ANECDOTES. Arranged for translation 
and conversation. By W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool, 
University of Wisconsin. With notes and vocabul- 
ary. 146 pp. 

FRENCH ANECDOTES. By the same. With notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary... 138 pp. 

New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“The object of this collection of anecdotes is twofold. 
It seeks to provide reading matter of a kind so simple in 
structure and language that it may be read with ease and 
interest at a very early stage of progress. It aims also at 
furnishing material of a kind most readily available for 
conversational drill. For either of these purposes anec- 
dotes like the following seem particularly well fitted.” 

This extract from the preface (identical in each book) 
is a clear statement of the purpose of these companion 
texts. Professors Giese and Cool present in each case a 
selection of stories ranging in length from four or five 
lines to a page or more. There are 162 anecdotes in the 
Spanish collection, 143 in the French. The uses to which 
this material can be put are as varied and interesting as 
the stories themselves. The notes, composition and con- 
versation exercises, and vocabularies are uniformly good. 
Teachers of French and Spanish will welcome these addi- 
tions to their stock of available material of interest and 
usefulness. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Major C. F. Martin, 
nited States Military Academy. New York: Ameri- 
an Book Company. Cloth. 362 pp. 

Professor Martin of West Point has gained a reputa- 


tion for painstaking, thorough, and original work as the 
author of textbooks for French classes. The present 
book is no exception. Common sense and practicality 
are its dominant features. The author believes (1) that, 
to learn to speak and write French, “the first and fore- 
most need is for a knowledge of the verb-forms, and by 
knowledge is meant the ability to speak or write, readily 
and without hesitation, in simple sentences the affirma- 
tive, interrogative, negative, and negative-interrogative 
forms of the verbs”; and (2) that, to acquire this facil- 
ity, “the pupil must see the verb-forms, must hear them. 
must speak them and write them, not as mere meaning- 
less conjugations, but interwoven with nouns, pronouns, 
and other grammatical forms as they are learned.” This 
is refreshing sanity in the midst of the isms and follies 
of so-called “modern” and “reform” methods in lan- 
guage teaching rampant today. Not only does the book 
place before the pupil the full conjugation of the model 
verb of each class in both French and English and give 
him paradigms of all the common irregular verbs, but it 
provides thousands of examples of how these verbs are 
used in sentences, tells him their idiomatic uses, the prep- 
osition required, if any, etc. A full “verb-dictionary” 
lists hundreds of verbs, with examples of their use and 
translations of the idioms employed, so that the use of 
the book gives constant drill both in verbs and in current 
idioms. 

Latin “verbum” means “word.” Verbs are the words 
of a language, the key to its mastery. A thorough study 
of such a dependable book as this of Major Martin can- 
not fail to give the student that mastery. 
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The Junior High School 


The most talked-about subject in Education to-day! 


think about it? What are you going to do about it? 


The Junior High School 


By Leonard V. Koos 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota, with an Introduction by 


Henry Suzzallo 


President of the University of Washington. 


The Chapters are: 


Movement for Reorganization. 


Peculiar Functions of the Junior High School. 


Test of the Organization. 
Program of Studies. 


Other Features of Reorganization—Departmentalization, Promotion 
by Subject, Methods, Advisory System, The Staff, The Social 
Organization, Housing and Equipment. 

The Standard Junior High School. 


This book is just ready. 


It will be used this summer in 


courses in such institutions as the University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, University of Oklahoma, Columbia University. 


$1.36 postpaid. 


Modern American Prose Selections 
Collected and edited by Professor Byron J. 
Rees, Williams College. 
Good writing of today by 20 representative 
Americans. $1.00. 


An Introduction to Social Ethics 


By John M. Mecklin, — formerly Professor 
of Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh, 
now Professor of Social Ethics, Dart- 
mouth. $3.00. 

An analysis of the nature and function of public 
sentiment, and a study of the effect of this opinion 
on such social institutions as the family, the church 
and private property. 


Landmarks of Liberty 
By Robert P. St. John and Raymond 
Noonan. 
A collection of important documents and ad- 
dresses that mark the pathway of American His- 
tory. 80 cents. 


The Upward Path: A Reader for Colored 
Children 
With an Introduction by R. R. Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute. Collected 
by Myron T. Pritchard, Principal of the 
Everett, Boston, and Mary White Ovington, 
author of “The Shadow.” In Press. 


Essentials of English Grammar 
By Elsie Gemmill, formerly of the Boys’ 


Latin School, Baltimore, and Vail-Deane 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Adapted to the needs of High School and Pre- 
paratory School pupils, this book presents only the 
indispensable facts of grammar; definite rules, 
numerous examples and exercises, and an especially 
notable treatment of punctuation. $7.00. 


Commercial French 


By I. A. Schwartz, De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York. 


A text of French commercial correspondence and 
business practice. $1.60. 


Appreciation of Literature 
By George E. Woodberry, author of “Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” etc. In Press. 


Americans All 
Collected, with Introduction by Benjamin 


A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, 
New York. 


A group of short stories chosen for their ex- 
cellence as interpretations of our many-sided 
American life. In Press. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND HOWE, si"t5i% 


What do you 
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A STRAIGHT DEAL OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. 
By Owen Wister. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

Owen Wister is one of the exceedingly captivating 
writers of our day; a Philadelphia lawyer; a clear 
thinker; an independent American with the  straightest 
thinking on our relation to England of any writer we 
know. This book, “A Straight Deal, or The Ancient 
Grudge” is as good a book as we have read on the op- 
portunity for Americans to think wisely about England 
of 1776, 1861, 1914-18, and 1920. 

The style is most attractive and the view he takes is 
sane and wholesome. It is a view greatly needed today. 

“Here are sample sentences: “The voting moron still 
runs amuckin our Democracy. Our native American air is 
infected with alien breath.” “There is a sort of journalis- 
tic and political utterance amongst us, which is as seri- 
ously embarrassed by facts as a skunk by its tail.”” “The 
Panama Canal is our carotid artery, Great Britain’s navy 
is her jugular vein.” “I had learned to know that a long 
time before the war the eyes of the Hun, the bird of prey, 
had been fixed upon us as a juicy morsel.” “The ex- 
change professors that came from Berlin to Harvard and 
other universities were so many camouflaged spies.” “Our 
golden age of isolation is over. To hark back to Wash- 
ington’s warning against entangling alliances is as sensible 
as to go by a map made in 1796.” 


CUENTOS DE LA AMERICA ESPANOLA. Selected 
and edited, with notes and vocabulary, by Alfred 
Coester, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Spanish, Stan- 
ford University. Boston: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 236 pp. 

That Americans are at last becoming aware of the ex- 
istence of jiterature and men of letters in Spanish 
America is due in great measure to Dr. Coester, whose 
masterly “Literary History of Spanish America” (Mac- 


SOUND FUNDAMENTALS 
CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 


FOR THE GRADES 


WINSLOW'S HEALTHY LIVING 


A Two-Book Series in Hygiene 


THE MERRILL READERS 


Primer, Readers 1-8, Teachers’ Manual, 
Perception Cards, Charts, and Rhyme Cards. 


HODGE AND LEE—ELEMENTARY ENGLISH: 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 


THE MERRILL SPELLER 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


DURELL AND ARNOLD’S 
FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
SECOND BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRIES 


BRUBACHER AND SNYDER’S 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—Two Books 


PEASE’S GENERAL SCIENCE 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


432 Fourth Avenue 323 East 23d Street 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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millan) has made him one of the two or three real 

specialists in Spanish-American literature that this coun- 

try can boast. In this text for second-year classes in 

Spanish, he presents a well-chosen, representative selec- 

tion of short stories by Spanish-American writers, in- 

cluding Ricardo Palma, Rufino Blanco Fombona, Clor- 
indo Matto de Turner, Rubén Dario, and others, the 
seventeen stories representing nine different Hispanic- 

American countries. 

As the editor points out in his introduction, the stories 
illustrate the three chief types of Spanish-American fic- 
tion—the sketch of manners, the “tradicién,” and the tale 
of pure fantasy. No one can read the stories without 
gaining a new insight into the life in town and country, 
in the family and in society, of the Spanish-American, 
There is humor in some stories, pathos in others, and in- 
terest in every one. Professor Coester has provided 
adequate notes and vocabulary. It is suggested that 
“pago,” in the vocabulary, also has the sense of “finca,” 
“plantation,” and “puesto” of “farmhouse,” “country- 
house.” The book is beautifully illustrated and attrac- 
tively printed, and undoubtedly will be one of the most 
popular texts for a long time to come. 

THE CHADSEY-SPAIN READERS. By Charles E. 
Chadsey, University of Illinois, and Charles L. Spain, 
Deputy Superintendent, Detroit. Seventh and Eighth 
Readers. New York: The Century Company. 

The special aim of these books has evidently been to 
bring together really valuable and highly interesting se- 
lections not usually found in other upper-grade readers, 
and in this they have succeeded well. In the Seventh 
Reader there are 56 selections, and in the Eighth 70 se- 
lections. There are seven illustrations in each book. 
There are few selections with which children are likely 
to be familiar and much of the new material is by re- 
latively new authors and the selections from the familiar 
authors are the less familiar ones. 

The introduction of “Notes” on each selection is well 
and the “Notes” are exceptionally well prepared. The 
authors state their aim in the Preface as follows :— 

“While in some systems it is considered preferable to 
emphasize in the reading period the careful study of cer- 
tain selected classics, in the judgment of the editors of 
this series it is highly desirable that students be given an 
opportunity to come in contact with a more extended 
group of selections than is possible without the use of a 
school reader. Great care has been exercised in securing 
selections of inherent interest to the pupils. The greater 
portion of the selections should be of a type which the 
child would be glad to pick up and read voluntarily. The 
teaching of English literature both in the elementary 
school and in secondary schools fails too often in the 
development of a taste for reading of a worthy char- 
acter.” 


EVERY STEP IN CANNING. By Grace Viall Gray. 
Chicago: Forbes and Company. Cloth. 253 pp. Price, 
$1.25. By mail, $1.35. 

Grace Viall Gray has been the promoter pre-eminent 
with her pen of canning industry in school and com- 
munity. Her account of O. H. Benson’s lecture on can- 
ning by the cold pack process a few years ago had the 
greatest known immediate result of any article in any 
magazine on any subject at any time. Thousands upon 
thousands of letters of inquiry came to Mr. Benson 
within two weeks of the appearance of the article. Since 
then she has taken a lively interest in canning and now, 
with the same charm that characterized her famous mag- 
azine article, she has prepared a book. Cold-pack can- 
ning was introduced by the government during the war 
to stimulate the preservation of foods and produced 
such wonderful results that the women who adopted it 
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Important New Books for 


Strayer and Engelhardt’s The Classroom = La Rue's Psychology for Teachers 


Teacher at Work in American Schools | By Daniel W. La Rue, Head of Depart- 
| 


ment of Psychology and Education, State 


By George Drayton Strayer, Professor of Nomal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and N. L. 
Engelhardt, Associate Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


This book not only teaches psychol- 


make direct and practical application of 


i : | lems 
The s ss . | psychological truths to the prob 
we ee ee | with which they have to deal in their 


its treatment of various problems is eget 
definite and specific. It will be of | SVeTYSAY WOF* 


positive practical value to all who are | The exercises or problems and the 
engaged in educational work. Itcan- — topics for further study open up a very 
not fail to increase the efficiency of wide field of observation and thought. 
both teachers and superintendents be- They are so closely related to common 
cause it makes clear many ways in experiences that they cannot fail to help 
which intelligent codperation may be | inthe solution of the varied problems 
established. _ that beset every teacher. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCIN ati CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


ogy but also shows teachers how to - 


| 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 
Books for Superintendents and Teachers 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Cubberley ‘ - . $2.20 
A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Cuboerley . In press 
READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Cubberley ‘ ; : In press 
CONDENSED GUIDE FOR THE STANFORD REVISION OF THE BINET-SIMON IN- 
TELLIGENCE TESTS. Terman . $1.00 
ABBREVIATED FILING RECORD CARD ‘FOR THE STANFORD REVISION OF 
THE BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Terman . A . . $1.00 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SCHOOL REPORTS. Hanus ‘ In press 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Briggs ; In press 
A HANDBOOK FOR RURAL SCHOOL OFFICE RS. Showalter . ; : $2.00 
THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. Nutt . $1.80 
PROJECT WORK IN EDUCATION. Stockton . $1.20 
PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL E DUC. \T ION. Dooley . . $2.00 
HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. Andress . ; . $1.85 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Braston ; . $1.75 


—_ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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will never return to the old-fashioned laborious and 

wasteful ways of preserving. 

Before the war, housewives had lost the good habit of 
canning, preserving and pickling; but the war taught us 
thrift and a great garden and canning movement swept 
over the whole country, and’ in consequence a host of 
women are preserving foods that never canned before. 
This enthusiasm was a result of new canning methods 
and they proved so satisfactory that every home-canning 
recruit will continue to preserve foods. Home-canning 
has come into its own because of the war, and has come 
to stay because of the many merits of the new cold-pack 
method. The fascination of doing one’s own canning 
after one has learned how simple and economical it is will 
be lasting. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 442 pp. 
One of the joys of being an editor today, at least of an 

editor who keeps his pen and eye on the new books, is 
the genuine privilege of seeing how ingenious and mas- 
terful the school book makers are, and one of the 
brightest and best of these up-to-the-minute authors is 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, of the Hartford, Connecticut, high 
school. His “Junior English Book” is certainly most at- 
tractive from the standpoint of both students and teach- 
ers. It abounds in usable exercises; deals with all 
phases of learning to write correct, clear, truthful para- 
graphs. We have seen no more successful attempt to 
present matter in such form as may appeal to the spirit 
of youth—“imaginative, nature loving, fun-loving, ambi- 
tious, fond of measuring strength in competition, quickly 
responsive to praise, sensitive to rebuke, keen in detect- 
ing insincerity.” 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE NEW DAY. 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. (4% by 6%). Price, 90 cents. 


Child Life and the 


JUNIUS L. MERIAM 


University of Missouri 


Dr. Meriam proposes a curriculum that is inti- 
mately related to life, and he sets forth his theories 
in the light of more fhan a dozen years’ practical 
experience as superintendent of the University 
Elementary School at Columbia, Missouri. 


In this new book he gives a thorough discussion of 
about every problem that is likely to arise in the 
conduct of an elementary school. 


The latest developments in educational thought—- 
such as the use of standardized tests to determine | 
the mental ability of pupils— are ably considered. 
From the vantage point of substantial achievement, 


the author points out to progressive educators the 
possibility of greater service on the part of the | 
school. 


Cloth. xii + 538 pages. Price $3.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila | 
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The theologian-in-chief of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, has added this, another masterful 
treatment of modern theology to his long list of religious 
literary achievements. He is one of the few men who 
can keep his feet down here and his head up there. He 
dares to think and cares not what others think; believes 
in the Fathers when they can help him serve the children, 
and has slight regard for what has been if it cannot 
function in what should be. “The Christian Faith and 
the New Day” simply steps back into the past that one 
may get up speed for a good flying leap into the future. 
One can go well up the hill on “high” if he starts long 
enough before he gets to the hill to have momentum, but 
if he stops on the up grade he can never start in “high.” 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL TESTS. Arranged and 
standardizzed by M. E. Haggerty, University of 
Minnesota. 

FOR GRADES 1 AND 2, ACHIEVEMENT EXAMI- 
NATION IN READING.. By Margaret E. Noonan, 
co-author. Price per package $1.40 net. Scoring 
Key, 5 cents net. 

INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION. Price per pack- 
age $1.50, Scoring Key, 15 cents net. 

FOR GRADES 3 TO 5, INTELLIGENCE EXAMI- 
NATION. Per package, $1.20. Scoring Key, 10 
cents. — 

Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

We are not at all disturbed by the “general impres- 
sion” that Intelligence Tests have had their day and are 
on a decline. We were all over sanguine as to their early 
universal adoption, and too much was’ undoubtedly ex- 
pected of them. It is equally true that too mueh was 
predicted on the results attained, and worst of all the 
fools are not all dead yet, as has been in evidence when 
some parents have been told the probable facts about their 
children. 

The most encouraging symptom about all Intelligence 
and Subject tests is that new men are developing new 
applications of measurements, M. E. Haggerty of 
the University of Minnesota has made an _ important 
contribution to the whole science of measuring talent and 
achievement, and his method and devices are sure to re- 
vive interest if in any quarter it is actually waning. 
The whole plan is one that cannot be explained but is 
very simple when seen. 


lt AM AN AMERICAN. First Lessons in Citizenship. 

By Sara Cone Bryant (Mrs. Theodore F. Borst). 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 

This is an earnest and successful attempt to so present 
America in the late Great War, and in all her history, that 
in every chapter the child who studies it will be proud to 
say “I am an American.” The remarkable feature of 
this book is that it has a purpose that rings true, that not 
only informs children about America but informs them 
in such a way that the information inspires them to be 
true Americans. It is focused at every point to fortify 
the children and through them their parents against the 
nefarious propaganda ‘of vicious enemies of all govern- 
ment. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REWEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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THE REAL THINGS OF HISTORY 


The things which have affected most profoundly the progress of human 
events — the things which have been most significant in molding our 
democracy and the civic ideals for which we are striving — these are the 
things which our history series ‘emphasizes. 


OUR UNITED STATES | OUR ANCESTORS IN EUROPE 


By B. Gurtteau, Ph. D. : Chic 


Toledo, O. An absorbing story of human progress, from 

A new book, which, in its teaching concerning ancient times to the colonizing of the New World 

. — Through it, the child learns how America came to 

the relation of capital and labor, socialism, the 

World War, respect for law and order, growth of 
the great West, the international relations of the 

United States, represents sound Americanism. The author's intimate, first-hand knowledge of 


the original sources of information lends fresh- 
ness and vigor to the text; she describes typical 
men, institutions, and events with all the fascinat- 
ing detail which children love. 


Simple, direct, and informal in style, it presents 
the history of our country as a continuous story 
full of life, adventure, and achievement. 


For seventh and eighth grades. For sixth grades. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


| For Use in Junior High Schools or 


‘Corresponding Grades 


Something New 

In a New Field 

| By an Author 

Of Wide Experience 


If You Believe in 
Correlated Mathematics 
Why Not Begin It 

In the Junior School 


Hitchcock’s Taylor and Allen’s 
Junior English Book Junior High School 
For Seventh Mathematics 
Eighth Gives Pupils 

And Ninth Grades The Right Start 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Bostcn 


Chicago San Francisco 
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AL DVS 


73 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


| inating, progressive teacher. 
first four years under the following titles :— 


PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 
BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 
BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition 1920, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition 1920, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


| REVISED EDITIONS 
OF ALDINE READING 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in the light of | 
the most modern, most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, re- 
taining all the best features of previous editions and adding new, at- | 
tractive, scientific features which cannot fail to appeal to the discrim- | 
The series is now complete through the 


Revised Edition 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than the old edition, and takes 
| up in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are in- 
valuable to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teacher’s 
tions of Books Three, Four, and Five contain many instructions, hints, and suggestions to 
the teacher as to the presentation and development of each lesson in the books, which them- 
selves contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions to pupils, under the 
title, Learning to Study and Think. 


NEWSON & COMPANY > 


Edi- 


623 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings ny be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education  Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
Avenue, Washington, 


NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado ‘Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 


28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education <Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


* 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. The State University 
graduated 1,292 students this year. 


LOS ANGELES. The campaign 
for increased salaries has the 
hearty support of the board of edu- 
cation, and apparently about every 
taxpayer in the city. There are 108,000 
petitioners on the teachers’ side of 
the question. 

Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey 

makes a vigorous public appeal for a 
bond issue of $9,500,000 for building. 


PASADENA, The failure of this 


city to vote $2,000,000 for building 
funds by a vote of two to one must 
not be construed as a turning back in 
the spirit of progress but merely as 
another echo of the city’s educational 
troubles of several years. 

SAN DIEGO. The teachers are de- 
manding $1,500 salary for every ele- 
mentary teacher in the county. 

SANTA MONICA. The school en- 
rollment of this city has increased 37 
per cent in one year. Isn’t this the 
record? 

VENICE. All teachers in the Poly- 
technic high school have had an in- 
crease of forty per cent. Principal 
Edward Clark of this school was re- 
elected for three years at a salary of 
$4,200, 


DELAWARE. 


MIDDLETOWN. Members of the 
Pure Bred Dairy Calf Club of this 
district are to be provided with 
pure bred Holstein or Guernsey 
calves costing about $140) each. 
The calves will be about six months 
old. The banks will loan the boys 
and girls the money necessary for 
the purchase to whatever extent it 
may be needed. The club is two 
years old. One girl has refused an 
offer of $500 for her heifer less than 
two years old. 


MAINE. 


BANGOR. Superintendent True C. 
Morrill of Norway has been elected 
to the Bangor superintendency to 
succeed Superintendent D. Lyman 
Wormwood, deceased. 

BETHEL. Superintendent F. E. 
Russell of Bridgton goes to Bethel to 


take the place of former Superinten- 
dent Charles E. Lord. 


MONSON. The successor of Su- 
perintendent W. E. MHebard in the 
Monson union is Claude L. Side- 
linger. 

TURNER. Raymond W. Blaisdell 
of Paris is to take the place of Super- 
intendent Bertha H. ew te in the 
Turner-Leeds-Greene union. 

MARYLAND. 
The board of education at a spe- 


cial meeting adopted’ a new schedule 
increasing the salaries of all public 
school teachers in Frederick county. 
It will take effect next September. 
Under the new rate the maximum 
salary of principals of high schools, 
those having nine years’ experience, 
will be $2,100. Assistant high school 
teachers will receive a minimum of 
$1,000 and a maximum of $1,400 and 
vice-principals a minimum of $1,200 


and a maximum of $1,600. Princi- 
pals of high a of the second 
group with five years’ experience 


will receive a minimum of $1,200 and 
a maximum of $1,650. Manual train- 
ing teachers and those doing major 
work in high schools will receive a 
minimum of $1,000, maximum $1,- 
500, 

First grade, first class, elementary 
teachers will be paid a minimum of 
$875, maximum &$1,100. The mini- 
mum salary heretofore for these 
teachers has been $600, maximum 
$800 per session, $80 per month. 
Other rates are: One teacher, rural 
schools, minimum $975, maximum 
$1,200; second grade, minimum $700; 
maximum $950; third grade, mini- 
mum $600, maximum $750. 
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The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. | 


TEXT BOOKS 
PERISHABLE PRODUCT 


Perishable products are not 
limited to delectable edibles or 
aS the dainty flowers of the garden. 


‘Watch a group of romping boys and girls coming 
home from school with their text books carried 
loosely under the arm or tightly bound at the 
end of a strap, dropping in the mud, serving as a 
convenient shillaley for the good natured rough- 
housing, and you will conclude that text books should 
be included in the category of perishable products. 


These are the facts: Repeated 
tests have shown that the average 
text books depreciate at the rate 
of 40% a year-—if unprotected. 


With the protection of Holden Book 
Covers this depreciation is cut in half 


and the life of the text book doubled. 


Give your text books this protection and make 
your school appropriation go just so much farther. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President. 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES] 


= 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
ew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


as been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
oe 28 anne. Write for our free booklet—‘How to Apply. 


Cc. M. MecDANIEL, Mer. 
23 years a schoo] superintendent 


224 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required—Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


At General National 
Headquarters 


Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


The Myers Mental Measure 


By Caroline E. Myers, and Garry 
“Cc. Myers, Psychologist and Di- 
rector of Education, Recruit 
Educational Centre, Camp Up- 


Is the first and only group intelll- 
gence SCALE applicable to all ages. 

Was checked up with _ Stanford 
Binet on 300 school children and 
was found to correlate very_ highly 
(around .80) within each grade. 

Will find your BRIGHT CHIL- 
DREN during the FIRST TWENTY 
MINUTES of the FIRST DAY at 
SCHOOL and will show in the same 
time the relative intelligence rating 
of all your children of any age and 
grade. 


HOW TO USE THE RATINGS 


Divide the numerical score of each 
child by his chronological age. 
Then rank the children of a given 
grade in order of these intelligence 
quotients. (This slightly more re- 
liable than ranking by mere scores.) 


Begin at the top and count off. the 
number of children desired for the 
brightest class, those for the next 
brightest and so on through the 


A few weeks after such classifi- 
eation, those children who advance 
more slowly or more rapidly than 
their class would indicate should be 
given a standardized individual test. 

Price $3.00 per hundred; less in 
large quantities. 


THE SENTINEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


— 


CARLISLE 


TEACHERS 


Ladies or Gentlemen 


Who desire congenial and profit- 
able employment for their spare 
time during the summer vacation, 
will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us at once. 


This is neither a book or insur- 
ance proposition. 


To those who show adaptability a 
permanent connection will be 
offered, 


No restrictions as to territory. 


You may work where and when 
you please. 


Address at once 
MR. A. W. GUY, PRESIDENT, 
1 EAST 42ND STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio» 
high school, and for the. commer. 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


§ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


GRAHAM BUSINESS SHORTHAND. 


You can quickly qualify for a 
high-salaried position at home. Our 
Peerless Lesson Sheets make short- 
hand ae pleasure. Graham_ Short- 
hand is taught in leading schools 
and colleges and written by the well 
paid stenographers and_ reporters. 
Specimen Lesson and Special Offer 
to Teachers and Advanced Students 
sent on request. 


TWIN CITY COLLEGE, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, 


A Woman’s Worth to a Community Is 
Determined by the Service 
She Renders It. 


The School for Nurses of Hahne- 
mann Hospital of Chicago offers 
young women. splendid opportuni- 
ties to be of real service. 


ADDRESS: 
NELLIE CRISSY, R. N., 
Superintendent of Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL, DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour 
day. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class throughout. Modern 
nurses’ home; includes summer va- 
cation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years 
High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, Box 30, The Grace 
Hospital, John R. St. & Willis Ave., 
Detrcit, Mich. 
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The Maryland State College of 


Agriculture and University have been. 


merged. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROOKLINE. Population 37,748; 
increase 35.8 per cent. 

HATFIELD. Principal H. A. 
Swaffield of Smith Academy has re- 
signed to take effect at the close of 
the present school year, after six 
years of efficient service. 

HAYDENVILLE. Superintendent 
E. W. Goodhue of Haydenville, for 
many years superintendent of the 
Chesterfield, Williamsburg, and 
Worthington district, died at his home 
Monday, May 31, after a short illness. 

MELROSE. Population 18,204; in- 
crease 15.8 per cent. 

NEWTON. Population 46,038; in- 
crease 15.7 per cent. 

PEABODY. Population 19,552; in- 
crease 24.4 per cent. 

WELLESLEY. Shortage of do- 
mestic servants and laborers, with 
resultant high wages, does not trouble 
Wellesley College. A lack of dining 
rdéom maids and of men to care for 
the college grounds was compensated 
by the act of squads of undergrad- 
uates, who volunteered for the work. 
The student laborers will receive 
thirty cents an hour, and a smaller 
wage will be paid to those who serve 
as dining room attendants. 

WHITMAN. Perley W. Lane of 
the high school goes to Newton high 
school, where he will add to work in 
English dramatics and debating. 


MICHIGAN. 
BATTLE CREEK. Population 36,- 
164; increase 43.1 per cent. 
OWOSSO. Population 12,576; in- 
crease 30.5 per cent. 
WYANDOTTE. Population  13,- 
851; increase 67.1 per cent. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Charles M. 
Jordan, superintendent from 1892 to- 
1912 and since 1912 superintendent 
emeritus, on salary, will take active 
work as superintendent of evening 
schools and of the vacation schoo!s 
at a salary of $2,500. More than to 
all other superintendents does the 
city owe the best features of the pres- 
ent system to Dr. Jordan, who came 
originally from Bangor, Maine. 


NEBRASKA. 

ALBION. Superintendent L. J. 
Surface has been re-elected at a sal- 
ary of $3,000, an increase of nearly 
$1,000. Miss Myrtle B. Price was. 
re-elected principal of the high school 
at $1,800, the high school teachers. 
who were annlicants were re-elected 
at salaries ranging from $1,350 to- 
$1,500, and in the grades normal grad- 
uates will receive $1,125, those lack- 
ing one summer of normal gradua- 
tion $1,025, and those below that 
standard $900. 


AUBURN. Superintendent S. E. 
Clark has been re-elected at a salary 
of $2,800 a year. This is an increase: 
of nearly $1,000 over the salary re- 
ceived in this same position a year 
ago. 

BRADY. Superintendent R. O. 
Young of Brady was recently re- 
elected at a $500 increase in salary. 
He will receive $2,000 next year. All 
of the teachers were re-elected at a. 
substantia] increase in salary. 
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JUST PUBLISHED | 


allotment of space and attention. 


and coming back, but a simple, 
account of America’s growth. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


“A History of the United States 


(Revised Edition ) | 
By S. E. FORMAN 


A new book throughout—new plates— 
new treatment of important topics 


Americanism is the underlying theme, the lessons 
of history being constantly used to teach the mean- 
ing of America and implant the ideals of good citi- 
zenship. Our industrial growth is: fully described.”. 
The Westward Movement is clearly traced. The 
European background is given due prominence and 
is assimilated with the main body 
The history of recent years receives an ample 


No zig-zagging, or over-lapping, or running ahead 
straight-forward 


Write for announcement pemphlet 


THE CENTURY CO. act 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


of the story. 


F.18 


Brain-Fag and 


Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviu 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


ina — of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

and depleted elements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


STROMSBURG. Superintendent 
D. R. Arnold has been re-elected at a 
salary of $2,800, an increase of $800. 

WAYNE. Professor H. H. Hahn 
of the State Normal school has made 
a marvelous demonstration of effi- 
ciency in “measuring the ability of 
children in history in the seventh and 
eighth grades.” It is the greatest 
contribution yet made along this line. 
It is too elaborate for description, 
but is entirely simple in use. 


NEW JERSEY. 

GLOUCESTER. Population 12,- 
152; increase 28.5 per cent. 

PERTH AMBOY. There is to bea 
new Boys’ Vocational building to cost 
$135,000. 

PHILLIPSBURG. Population 16,- 
923; increase 21.7 per cent. 

_ PLAINFIELD. Population 27,- 
700; increase 34.8 per cent. 


NEW YORK. 
JAMAICA. The men teachers and 
boy students in the high schools are 
to wear khaki until the cost of cloth- 
ing is considerably less than at pres- 
ent. 


OHIO. 

Salaries for cities above 75,000 are 
to be from $1,200 to $2,150 for ele- 
mentary teachers; $1,350 to $2,400 
for junior high; $1,500 to $2,700 for 
senior high. From 25,000 to 75,000, 
$1,100 to $1,700 for elementary teach- 
ers; $1,200 to $1,800 for junior high; 
$1,350 to $2,000 for senior high. For 
cities below 25,000 $1,000 to $1,500, 
elementary; $1,100 to $1,800, junior 
high ; $1,250 to $2,000 for senior high. 


. For village and rural schools, from 


$800 to $1,440. 


CLEVELAND. Approximately $3,- 
000,000 increased revenue for the 
Cleveland schools’ operating and 
building expenses for ‘the coming 
year may be obtained as a result of 
last winter’s tax legislation at Colum- 
bus if the public votes its approval 
next autumn. 

SPRINGFIELD. President Charles 
G. Heckert of Wittenberg College 
has resigned because of ill health. 

WOOSTER. The _ new salary 
schedule gives the grade teachers a 
maximum of $1,600 for grades 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6; and $1,700 for grades 1 and 
7; and $1,800 for grade & The 
present average for all grade teachers 
is $1,400, only one gets as low as 
$1,000. In the high school the 
maximum is $2,400, only one gets as 
low as $1,300; one $1,400; the aver- 
age this year is $1,900. The salary 
of Superintendent G. C. Maurer is 


OKLAHOMA. 
ENID. Population 16,576; increase 
20.1 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BRADFORD. Population 15,525. 
HARRISBURG. Figures submitted 

to the School Employes’ Retirement 
Board show the average age of per- 
sons being retired to be 69.68 years, 
some of the retiring teachers being 
well along in the seventies. The aver- 
age age of persons being retired for 
disability and not on superannuation 
is fifty-four years. 

The average length of service for 
those retired on superannuation is 
41.88 years, and of those retired on 
disability twenty-seven years. Thus 
far 207 persons connected with the 


state school system have been retired 
on superannuation and forty-eight on 
disability. 


TEXAS. 
LUFKIN. Population 4,873;  in- 
crease 77.4 per cent. 


VIRGINIA. 

In practically every city in the 
state the extra appropriation made by 
the state at the last session of the 
legislature has been matched. 

The new scale in the elementary 
schools of Richmond is from $811.14 
to $1,434.95, 

Newport News leads in the salaries 
paid elementary teachers, the mini- 
mum being $1,100 and the maximum, 
$1,650. Portsmouth will pay elemen- 
tary instructors from $1,000 to $1,525 
and Norfolk from $1,000 to $1,500. 

Indications are that material in- 
creases will be given teachers by 
every county in the state. 


WASHINGTON. 


OLYMPIA. Miss Jane Cameron 
of Portland, Oregon, who is soon to 
be Mrs. William Pestel of Chicago, 
and Mr. Pestel were given a delight- 
ful dinner by State Superintendent 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston re- 
cently. Miss Cameron, representa- 
tive of the Prang Education Com- 
pany of the Pacific Coast, is one of 
the most popular women in the Paci- 
fic Northwest. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. Professor Walter 
Barnes of the State Normal school 
is to be on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania this summer, 
and Miss Inez M. Johnson has al- 
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s TEACHERS’ AGENCIES s 
ts, a college man without experience, 


REGISTERED in teaching. May 20, made our only 


i 2: “Thanks to your 
a Vermont city high school. He writes on June 2: 
behalf I am pleased inform you of my appointment 
of sincerely graverul to RE COMI School Agency.”’ As this 
Mr. C. W. Bar gent 
ith making many applications. 
pn day in which the right candidates could be as easily 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 


TEACHERS WANTED women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADE 


to $180 pe 
SACHE Either Normal School or College Graduates 
the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients. a 

ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGE? 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Also—New York, Denver, Spokan 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 


is. 
Recommend¢s teachers to colleges, public and private schoo 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to College: 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Familie: 


a superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an: 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schoo! 
to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filledhus 


J dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need + 


teacher forany desirable place or Know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 UnionSquare, New York. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietor 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapei St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


a superior people. We 
366 FIFTH A 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Servicer 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. A ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
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ready gone to the _ State Normal 
school of Trenton, New Jersey, at a 
substantial increase in salary. 


WEST LIBERTY. Professor 
Howard J. McGinnis of the State 
Normal school at Fairmont is elected 
president of the State Normal school 
of this place. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin is one of twenty states 
interested in a campaign to abolish 
child labor through prohibiting em- 
ployment, and providing suitable edu- 
cation to back up the “stay in school” 
drive, according to an announcement 
from the children’s bureau of the 
United States department of labor, 
which is co-operating in the work. 
This effort is to be followed in the 
fall by a “back to school” campaign 
designed to round up children who 
fail to report at the opening of 
school, since the influence of vacation 
work in leading to permanent with- 
drawal has been strikingly shown. 
“The campaign is in accordance 
with local needs and resources. Moy- 
ing pictures and slides are utilized in 
some places to show the harmful 
effects of too early work and the ad- 
vantages of schooling. Posters and 
leaflets urging children to make wider 
use of the vocational courses offered 
in local schools are being distributed. 


BERLIN. C. D. Lamberton has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at a salary of $3,000. 


EAU CLAIRE. W. T. Darling of 
Two Rivers has been elected to the 
superintendency at Eau Claire. The 
initial salary is $4,000, 


JANESVILLE. Frank Holt, for 
the past nine years head of the Edger- 
ton schools, has accepted the Janes- 
ville superintendency for next year 
at a salary of $4,000. 


MADISON. The advertising train- 
ing work of one of the largest adver- 
tising agencies in the country will be 
taken over by the University of Wis- 
consin next fall and combined with 
the advertising courses now given by 
the university. 

The J. Walter Thompson firm, 
which has been conducting for sev- 
eral years a two-year training course 
to educate workers for its various 
branches, has requested Professor E. 
H. Gardner, head of the advertising 
courses in the University Course in 
Commerce, to take over their train- 
ing course and develop it along with 
his courses into a thorough advertis- 
ing training. 


TWO RIVERS. Fred G. Bishop of 
Shawano has been elected to the su- 
perintendency at Two Rivers for a 
three-year period—salary, $4,500, $5,- 
000, $5,500, 


WAUKESHA. G. O. Banting of 
Chippewa Falls has been engaged by 
the school board of Waukesha as su- 
perintendent for the coming year at 
$4,000, 


WANTED AT ONCE. — Two or 
three intelligent, refined women of 
good appearance, with some knowl- 
edge of music, vocal, instrumental 
or grade music supervision. Selling 
proposition with drawing allowance 
against liberal commission. Special 
work during summer months, with 
thought of permanent arrangement. 
Information by personal interview 
or by mail. Address, or call 906 
Bessemer’ Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Standard Music Publishing Co. 
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Honest Advertising. 


§ aoe is a topic we all hear now-a-days because so many people are inclined to 

exaggerate. Yet has any physician told you that we claimed unreasonable 
remedial properties for Fletcher’s Castoria? Just ask them. We won't answer it 
ourselves, we know what the answer will be. 

That it has all the virtues to-day that was claimed for it in its early days is 
to be found in its increased use, the recommendation by prominent physicians, and 
our assurance that its standard will be maintained. 

Imitations are to be found in some stores and only because of the Castoria 
that Mr Fletcher created. But it is not the genuine Castoria that Mr. Fletcher 
Honestly advertised, Honestly placed before the public and from which he Honestly 
expects to receive his reward. 


Children Cry For 
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Bk i | Mineral. Not Narcotic be tolerated by specialists in children’s diseases. 
Old De SAMUELPTOUR Your Physician will tell you that Baby’s medicine must be pre. 
Sy $5 | “Pumpkin Seed | pared with even greater care than Baby’s food. 
tak Rockelle Salts A Baby’s stomach when in good health is too often disarranged 
ai ke mint by improper food. Could you for a moment, then, think of giving tc 
teste i ae your ai/ing child anything but a medicine especially prepared for In. 
SE | Clarified Sugar fants and Children? Don’t be deceived. 
hat o's | A helpful Remedy for Make a mental note of this:—It is important, Mothers, that you 
ae “| Constipation and Diarrhoea.|_ should remember that to function well, the digestive organs of your 
NEE SS | and Feverishness 4 Baby must receive special care. No Baby is so abnormal that the 
faery F Loss OF SLEEP desired results may be had from the use of medicines primarily pre- 
| resulting therefrom-inls pared for grown-ups. 
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Chemistry Is Not Chemistry 


in the present-day school unless it covers all the basic principles 
of the chemistry of old times as well as all the recent discoveries 
of processes, adaptations, applications and uses by means of which 
chemistry helps to do the world’s work. 


An up-to-the-minute chemistry is just published. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


By N. Henry Black, Science Master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., 
co-author of Black and Davis’ Practical Physics 


and 


James Bryant Conant, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
at Harvard University. 


There are so many remarkable points about this new book that we 
cannot begin to call attention to them here. 


Write for our full descriptive circular 


But in the meantime consult the index of the chemistry now in 
use in your schools and see if the treatment of the following 
subjects seems satisfactory and adequate for today: 


Artificial silk Invar 

Antiseptics Mercerized cotton 
Blue prints Linseed oil 
Bordeaux mixture Mordants 
Cementite Naphthalene 
Carborundum Periodic system 
Case hardening Permutite process 
Chlorine gas Platinite 

Colloids Solid alcohol 
Explosives T. N. T. 

Flash light powder Type metal 
Froth flotation process Vitamines 

Gun cotton Vulcanizing 

Ink Wood alcohol 
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